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The Convair 880 is the world's newest and fastest commercial jetliner. Years ahead in concept and design, 
the 880 sets new standards for speed and comfort. Now in service with Delta, Northeast, and TWA airlines. 
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Is just the 


top of the news 


enough? 


Millions of Americans who want the whole story 
turn to CBS Radio and CBS Television for the 
{ news. Here's where they find it all, top to bottom 
| — Moscow's Red Square to a small nameless 
village in the middle of nowhere. And most 
| important, day after day they hear what's behind 
| the news, wherever it happens: some 250 CBS 
newsmen make sure of it. 
| Everywhere in the world crack CBS News 
correspondents are on the move. Not only get- 
ting the news on the spot, but giving it meaning 


by giving it background. They talk straight to 


rulers, shopkeepers, scientists, workers, rebels— 
the people who make the news. They listen. Sift. 
Ask the right questions. And they bring back 
informed answers. 

This is the kind of experienced perceptive 
reporting that gives authority and depth to the 
news. This is what makes the rich backdrop for 
every CBS News broadcast. This is what makes 
CBS News the most respected on the air. These 
days, can you afford to settle for anything less? 

Get all the news on CBS Television and CBS 
Radio, The best-informed people do. 


CBS NEWS 


A DIVISION OF THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 
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International communication pierces boundaries hardened by centuries and 
moves the minds of millions everywhere to seek a richer life and a better world. 
The immense force of a world-wide exchange of ideas through international 
media and the advertising they carry supplies one reason why Coca-Cola 
outsells all other internationally-marketed carbonated soft drinks combined. 


People in 112 countries enjoy *The Pause That Refreshes" with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
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| A BOUTA TSELE | 


| "At year-end, AP was distributing news and photos 


outside the United States on the largest scale in its 
| history and to what is probably the largest total of 
\ readers and listeners ever to receive news from a 


| single source." 


| From the 1960 annual report 
| of Associated Press General 


) Manager Frank J. Starzel. 


“To me, LIFE is the joy of discovery. Finding sights 
you never planned to see." LIFE is so many things 
to so many people. Something special to each one. 


George Silk has covered news for LIFE from New Guinea 
to the North Pole. He picked this picture to show LIFE's 
great ability to bring its readers the ''joy of discovery.“ 


A growing fashion today is to be 
bored with communications...to speak 
contemptuously of the way "other people" 
misunderstand the word...to dismiss com- 
munications as a cliche. 


We cannot afford such intellectual 
negativism. More than ever before man’s 
great hope lies in communications. Tech- 
nical information can reach farther than 
handouts of wheat. Ideas bend any steel, 
crumble concrete...can elevate all men. 


The mood of affirmative action and 
idealism that increasingly pervades our 
nation today challenges all who dissemi- 
nate information and thought. All who 
are concerned with communications can 
measure up to this challenge. But wall 
they? For these reasons, DATELINE this. 
year takes a look at the opportunities and 
responsibilities of communications in the 
decade ahead. | the editors 


“In this swiftly and dangerously changing world, 
men and women who have no other 
interest than to report the truth as they 


see it can affect the fate of us all.. 


By ROBERT J. MOSKIN 


J. ROBERT MOSKIN, 
an OPC member for 
seven years, is a senior 
editor of Look. Since 
1950, assignments for 
Look have taken him 
to Korea, Japan, Ber- 
lin, North Africa, Is- 
rael, Ireland, Puerto 
Rico and Cuba—and 
to 22 states. He also 
served as senior editor 
of Collier's апа man- 
aging editor of Wom- 
an’s Home Companion. 

Before joining Look, 
Moskin was a reporter 
on the Boston Post, and 
Newark (N.J.) News. 


W. of the press are doing a poor job 
of informing Americans about our 
convulsive times. Walter Lippmann 
offers an apology for our inadequacies 
when he says, “We are only the first 
generation of newspapermen who 
have been assigned the job of inform- 
ing a mass audience about a world 
that is in a period of such great, of 
such deep, of such rapid, and of such 
unprecedented change.” 

This excuse is valid but not good 
enough. The world is living through 
one of history's great revolutions. 
There is no time to wait for the next 
generation of newsmen. Today’s re- 
porter must find the skill to report the 
world-wide battle over freedom while 
it is still being fought. He must find 
the courage to overcome the forces 


that would stop him. Of these forces, 
five are the most dangerous: 

1. The enveloping cloak of govern- 
mental secrecy dominates the field. 
The expanding power of government 
makes this problem greater than ever. 

For the local reporter this means 
opening the police blotter and the 
closed-door sessions of village govern- 
ing boards to public scrutiny. It means 
fighting the efforts of the judiciary 
(and the legal profession) to keep the 
press’ nose out of the courtroom. 

In Washington the problem is even 
more critical. Every government 
agency wants its story told favorably, 
but this does not warrant hiding er- 
ror, malpractice or corruption behind 
the stamp of national security. 

The Pentagon, for example, over- 


ssifies like the surgeon who buries 
his mistakes. It tries to censor on the 
basis of policy ' as well as legitimate 
security. The line between the com- 
munists need-not-to-know and the 
American publ s need-to-know is be- 
fogged by riv; alry over the lion's share 
of "funds for new forms of warfare. 

I have spent an entire day clearing 
one sentence which the Navv, in that 
case, insisted was classified but finally 
admitted had already been made 
available to the world. Informing 
Americans about military develop- 
ments to requires that reporters 
constantly hitch up their sense of fair- 
hess and continue to be dogged. 

2. Equally dangerous foe the con- 

ientious reporter is the idea that 
criticism of government, especially in 


the area of foreign policy, is disk 
Barbara Ward PES of 


prejudice" which blinds us to the ‘ 
about our enemies. And Clifton Daniel 
has said, “There is a mistaken belief 
on the part of newspapermen that for 
some patriotic reason or other . . . we 
mustn't print certain facts that might 
embarrass our government. It may be 
that those Barre are the very ones ‘that 
our people need to know most about 
in order to me to a clear decision 
about our policy.” 

More and more the national bu- 
reaucracy seeks to use the press for 
its own ends. The White House itself 
has turned the President’s press con- 
ference, once the means for reporters 

"press" the Executive, into a podi- 
um from which the public can be 


swaved. The press conference is now 
merely a TV fireside chat. 

Manipulation of the press is wide- 
spread in Washington. Presidents find 
it useful to pamper an inner circle of 
congenial reporters to whom they can 
serve up exclusive stories. The Central 
Intelligence Agency seeks skillfully to 
"place" propaganda in the guise of 
news. The Pentagon was able to keep 
the press away from the released RB- 
47 fliers for a month. The National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
permitted the astronauts to sell the 
concurrent story of their training for 
personal gain. 

The prime example of government 
manipulation of the press in the cause 
of foreign policy was the original State 

(Continued on page 64) 
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U. N. DELEGATES ON OUR MEDIA: 


“More sensation than information" 


"U.S. news coverage of my country 
is frivolous and betrays an unconcern 
for truth and accuracy," says the Unit- 
ed Nations delegate of a European 
country. "It panders to images." 

"News and editorial comment on my 
country is not based on accurate back- 
ground information or understanding," 
reports a U.N. delegate from Asia. 

“U.S. reports on my country concen- 
trate on sensationalism," says a South 
American delegate. 

"Too much emphasis is placed on 
the backwardness of my country be- 
fore World War IL" notes an African 
delegate. "Its the desire of U.S. 
writers and publishers to provide sen- 
sational stories on cannibalism and rit- 
ual murder and similar incidents that 
are not the true story of Africa today." 

Those are not isolated comments. 
Overwhelmingly, foreign delegations 
to the United Nations and embassies 
in Washington believe that the United 
States news media do not present a 
full and accurate picture of their na- 


tions. They gave their views in a sur- 
vey just completed by Dateline. A 
high interest in the subject of interna- 
tional communications was indicated 
by the fact that more than half of the 
nations with representation in the U.N. 
and Washington participated in the 
survey. — Communist-bloc countries 
were significantly absent, with the ex- 
ception of one European satellite. 

Fully 86 per cent of the respondents 
said that coverage of their countries 
by U.S. newspapers, magazines, radio 
and television is inadequate and inac- 
curate. 'The inaccuracies, most ob- 
served, can be attributed to superficial 
coverage concentrating on sensation ra- 
ther than informative interpretation. 

On the positive side, 71 per cent 
stated that, in their opinion, coverage 
of their countries has improved during 
the past two years. Only seven per 
cent said that there has been a dete- 
rioration in coverage, while 22 per 
cent noted no change. 

Specific shortcomings, in the opin- 


UNITED NATIONS TOUR—BY JOHN GROTH 


ion of the delegates, rank in this or- 
der: 

e Too little space devoted to my 
country. 

e Lack of background and interpreta- 
tion in articles on my country. 

e Inaccurate or incomplete reporting 
about my country. 

e Concentration on sensational or in- 
significant news about my country. 

e Bias in information and interpreta- 
tion carried. 

As representatives of their nations’ 
interests, the delegates could be ex- 
pected to want more coverage of their 
countries. But their comments reflect 
more than mere self-interest. For ex- 
ample, when asked which factors con- 
tributed to the inadequacy of coverage 
of their countries, the respondents 
ranked the factors in this order: 

e Lack of understanding by publish- 
ers and broadcasters of the interests 
of the U.S. public. 

e Lack of interest by the U.S. public. 
e Ineffective provisions by their gov- 


| 
| 


ernments for informing U.S. newsmen. 
e Technical difficulties of obtaining 
and transmitting news from their coun- 
tries. 

A number of delegates coupled the 
first two factors, blamed both on U.S. 
publishers and broadcasters. “They 
have failed to appreciate what kinds 
of information are needed by Ameri- 
cans, and they have failed to educate 
Americans so that there would be a 
demand for that information,” one del- 
egate observes. “Instead, they offer 
entertainment.” 

Throughout the responses, how- 
ever, there is a pervading spirit of 
optimism about improvement. As one 
indication, 84 per cent stated that their 
countries are improving the access to 
information from government officials 

. 52 per cent noted that they are 
improving their communications fa- 
cilities . . . and 13 per cent said that 
their countries are removing restric- 
tions on the press, such as censorship 
and other controls on information. 

At the same time, a great number 
of survey participants declared that 
many more U.S. correspondents are 
needed in their countries. Moreover, 
the correspondents should be familiar 
with the languages and historical back- 
grounds of the countries they cover. 

A Norwegian pointed out that there 


is one permanent U.S. correspondent, 
a New York Times man, in all of 
Scandinavia. As a result, he said, “no 
one interprets why Norway is so peace- 
ful, why its people are so happy and 
why conditions are so stable." 

He noted that no attention has been 
given by the U.S. media to the fact 
that Norwegians and Russians are 
working together to develop hydro- 
electric plants on the river that forms 
their common boundary. Yet here is 
an example of communists working 
with democracy for mutual benefit. 

A Canadian complained that U.S. 
coverage of his country is largely “by- 
product" reporting of news written by 
Canadians for Canadians. 

An Arabian stated that pro-Israeli 
bias in the American press leads to 
distortions of news about his country. 

An Asian said that U.S. coverage of 
his country has betrayed an antago- 
nism toward uncommitted nations, but 
that the reporting is now becoming 
“more realistic.” 

The severest criticism came from 
Latin American delegates. In general, 
they complained that the coverage is 
scanty, that it concentrates on sensa- 
tional developments and that it is writ- 
ten with arrogance. We're treated 
like poor cousins,” said one. Another 
complained of feeling like an “orphan.” 


The delegates hold much the same 
opinion of coverage of the United 
Nations by the U.S. media. While 73 
per cent believe that the U.N. gets 
sufficient coverage, many do not. 

Several noted, for example, that a 
few big city newspapers do a consid- 
erably better job than other news- 
papers and other media. Some believe 
the U.S. coverage is biased, and some 
believe that there is too much empha- 
sis on conflict in the U.N. and too 
little reporting on accomplishments. 

Commented an Arabian: “The U.N. 
is treated more as a competing ground 
for cold war blocs and less as a world 
organization where each country has 
an equal voice. Also, there is no coy- 
erage of U.N. non-political organs 
such as UNESCO.” 

A delegate from a Southwest Pa- 
cific nation observed, “If anything, the 
U.N. gets too much coverage—at the 
expense of fuller information about 
the background of member countries.” 

A European delegate said, “The So- 
viets and their supporters receive a 
wide coverage, while America's friends 
are often ignored." 

Similarly, a South American dele- 
gate reported, "The coverage of the 
U.N. is mostly circumscribed to the 
activities of the powerful countries, 


(Contimued om page 68) 
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RIOT IN LEOPOLDVILLE—BY JOHN GROTH 
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Joe Rosenthal and George Burns stand beneath the flag on Mount Suribachi shortly 
after Rosenthal took the famous shot which was to be reproduced in the Marine Corps 
War Memorial at Arlington, Va. Rosenthal, an Associated Press photographer then, 
is with the San Francisco Chronicle. Burns is now with The Saturday Evening Post. 


PHOTO BY GEORGE BURNS 
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OPC member, photographer Charles E. Rotkin wages his private war against the ele- 
ments in the muddy wilds of northern Canada. Rotkin had both shoes pulled from his 
feet by deep mud while handling a recent assignment in Canada for Fortune magazine. 
He carried on with the assignment barefooted. Rotkin thinks that very few expense 
account items claiming a new pair of shoes ever have been so thoroughly authenticated. 
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In this decade, the overseas | 
reporter will need all the | 
resourcefulness and dedicatio 


3 
he can muster... | 
i 


the very qualities that have ? 


characterized so many 


have become traditional. 
Shown here are just a few " 
examples of reporters 


* 


| 
\ 
overseas reporters that "^ 
| 
who have helped in [ 
| 
1 
| 
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. . . buildin 
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Gene and Charlie Jones, NBC's twins who reported World War II from the Pacific, Europe, Asia 
and Africa, enjoy a break near Korea's Naktong River in August, 1950. They shot the first 
movies from a jet fighter in combat, parachuted behind enemy lines on a UN rescue mission and 


were wounded at Inchon. They now produce-direct NBC news, public affairs programs. 


tradition 


Where but Moscow, with that writing on OPC member Marty Gershen gets set to 


The Reds took Shanghai two days after 


OPC's Harrison Forman and Col. Chiang the wall? Bob Considine (I.), Elaine Shep- focus on Dr. Albert Schweitzer and Bobby 
Wei-Kuo, son of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- hard and John Daly at the airport dur- Hill at Lambaréné in the Gabon Republic. 
Shek, got together at front in May, 1949. ing Vice-President Nixon's trip to Russia. Hill organized a drive for Dr. Schweitzer. 
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-- A modern historian tells the story of the people of an ancient country, ) 


2 S / Life magazine photographer Paul Schutzer, seeking the atmosphere off 
Jerusalem, trains his camera on some colorful crowds in the old section, 


on hand: Peter Stackpole of Life magazine, 
Howard "Packrat'" Smith, Chicago Tribune. 


. . . building a 
tradition 


OPC'er Connie Ryan (right) covered the paths 
from glory to gory when Japan's premier, 
Gen. Hideki Tojo, tried to commit suicide at 
the end of World War ll. Second from left: 
Harry Brundidge, former Cosmopolitan editor. 
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COMMUNICATIONS BREAKTHROUGH: 


Idie dream or our greatest hope? 


Technological advances in communications have provided new tools of tremendous effi- 


ciency. Will the tools be used constructively to produce the breakthrough in understanding 


now so urgently needed? Here seven observers who have won recognition for their 


insight into human affairs discuss four key aspects of that general consideration. 


By EDWARD L. BERNAYS, MORRIS L. ERNST, ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, BEN 
HIBBS, HARRISON E. SALISBURY, ROBERT W. SARNOFF, NORMAN THOMAS 


1. What changes do you see 
evolving in international news 
coverage? For example, is it be- 
coming more nationalistic in ori- 
entation or less so? 


SALISBURY: News coverage of all 
major countries—and this includes both 
Russia and the United States—is be- 
coming more rounded, presenting in- 
formation in greater depth and with 
more breadth than formerlv. How- 
ever, in the newly emerging national- 
istic countries of Asia and Africa, there 
is a tendency toward polymorphous 
perversity—excessive self-interest and 
a viewing of the world exclusively 
through the preoccupations of the in- 
dividual emergent society. 


THOMAS: In the. years of my active 
life, international news coverage has 
been greatly improved in America and, 
while still far too nationalistic in tone, 
is less so than at an earlier period. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT: I would say that 
there is no rule for the country. But 
in New York City, it is less national- 
istic. 


HIBBS: It seems to me that inter- 
national news coverage has become 
increasingly difficult in recent years 
and will become even more difficult 
in the years ahead. As more new na- 
tions come into being it seems logical 
that news coverage will become more 
nationalistic in orientation. 


BERNAYS: The researches of the In- 
ternational Press Institute show the 
present flow of international news 
tends to perpetuate stereotypes. And 


many of these stereotypes carry dis- 
tortions with them and are the basis 
for misunderstandings among peo- 
ples of different countries. The cate- 
gorization of the Central American 
countries as banana republics or India 
as the home of man-eating tigers and 
wolf children crowds out other sig- 
nificant news and background about 
these countries that would make for 
better understanding. Experts in in- 
ternational relations maintain that 
supra-nationalism provides the last 
chance we have for world survival. 
If we accept this premise, then the 


orientation of international news cov- 
erage will change from nationalistic to 
supra-national. 


SARNOFF: Today there is a notice- 
able and significant broadening of 
scope to embrace life of the country 
in all its facets, to cover not only the 
capitals but the provinces and the 
bush. We have become more concerned 
with people, yet no less concerned 
with governments and institutions, 
and international news coverage is be- 
coming progressively more detailed 
and meaningful. This is a self-nour- 


HUMAN 


By MODELL 


COMMUNICATIONS 
BREAKTHROUGH: 


ishing trend. The more we learn of 
the events and people at all levels of 
foreign society, the more we realize 
their importance in our own lives and 
the more our news media reach out 
to report more information. 


ERNST: The press should appreciate 
that the people of our republic may 
enjoy good news also. Note the 20,000 
instances of peaceful integration in 
the U.S. since 1954—without mention 
in the press. It seems even liberals 
enjoy defeats and wailing walls. 


2. Do you feel that President 
Kennedy’s policy of integrating 
the news that emanates from the 
Administration is dangerous or 
desirable? 


HIBBS: As I understood it, the Presi- 
dent told his Cabinet members and 
some other officials to give the news 
straight to reporters covering their 
beats. The miscues which seemed to 


result in the cases of Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk and Admiral Arleigh Burke 
could be expected of a new team tak- 


Edward L. Bernays, pioneer in 
public relations, writer on com- 
munications' role in democracy, 
and an associate OPC member 


BY DICK MALIN 


ing the field and not fully familiar 
with the signals. 


SALISBURY: For too long a time 
we have been confusing ourselves, our 
friends and our enemies by speaking 
with as many tongues as Babylon. Di- 
versity of opinion is essential within 
the government—and this is encour- 
aged by Kennedy. It is the root of 
our freedom in non-government quar- 
ters. But policy-making officials should 
not talk out of all sides of their 
mouths at the same time. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT: The President's 
policy of integrating the news is de- 
sirable. We get more information. 


ERNST: I would suggest that we 
adopt the British system of written 
questions in advance of press confer- 
ences. There would be fewer dirty 
questions with their main purpose not 
knowledge, but headlines and bad 
news. 


BERNAYS: If there are differences in 
the Administration among individuals, 
these differences should be fought out 
in Washington within the Administra- 
tion. If anyone has a point of view 
contrary to the Administration that 
involves basic principles to them, they 
can resign and tell their story. 


THOMAS: I think the President has 
a right and a duty to stop leaks from 
officials under him to block the policy 
properly adopted. I recognize that 
this right and duty may be pressed 
to a point of danger, but I don't know 
any formal prescription to prevent it. 


SARNOFF: There are, of course, 
thorny problems implicit in such poli- 
cies, and newsmen quite properly are 
constantly apprehensive lest the na- 
tional security be confused with parti- 


Morris L. Ernst, lawyer, author, 
ardent advocate of civil 
ties, analyst of communism in 
U. S., associate OPC member 


liber- 


Saturday Evening Post 


san political motives. The news media 
should assault any barrier to the pub- 
lics right to be informed of its gov- 
ernments operation, yet I believe it 
is reasonable to insist that formal state- 
ments by persons who will be viewed 
as spokesmen for his Administration be 
accurate reflections of the Administra- 
tion’s point of view. 


8. Do you believe U.S. pub- 
lishers, broadcasters and editors 
have shown sufficient courage 
and imagination in dealing with 
international issues ? 


SALISBURY: I would say they have- 
nt. American publications sometimes 
lap up the State Department line in 
a given situation with almost as much 
alacrity as Pravda laps up the Foreign 
Office line. We need fresh-eyed, ob- 
jective reporting of every foreign situ- 
ation—and the truth whether or not it 
has any relationship to what Washing- 
ton says. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT: Publishers and 
broadcasters have not shown sufficient 
courage. We need more uncolored 
facts. 


THOMAS: I travel a great deal and 
am shocked by the fact that people 
interested enough to come to my meet- 
ings claim to have never seen any 
adequate discussion of such important 
matters as the Antarctic Treaty, the 
fact that Russia has made concessions, 
even if not enough, at Geneva, and 
some aspects of the Cuban situation. 


BERNAYS: It seems to me that there 
has been an interest in dramatic, overt 
situations that provide sensational ma- 
terial for the American public such as 
the Congo and Cuban situations. But 
by and large a situation has to become 
explosive to merit treatment when ac- 
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tually it would appear to me that the 
function of journalism should be to 
uncover situations before they have 


exploded. 


HIBBS: Correspondents of our news 
media have given our readers and 
listeners more information than the 
people of any other country in the 
world are getting. It is, of course, 
easy to single out cases where vari- 
ous complicated issues were not fully 
interpreted. There was the failure 
to recognize the nature of Castro's 
revolution. There was the failure to 
get the facts about Laos out of that 
country during the early fighting there. 
We should strive for perfection, but 
to expect to achieve it at all times 
recalls Dr. Samuel Johnson's definition 
of a second marriage as a "triumph 
of hope over expectancy." 


ERNST: Newspapers seem reluctant 
to get into disputes with other papers 
or with TV. Theres no longer any 
cross-criticism. Not that I beg for edi- 
tors horse-whipping each other as in 
1787, but there is a cartel of protective 
silence. So—we must buy all papers— 
and what of towns where the only pa- 
per owns the only radio station? 


SARNOFF: Given the existing level 
of reportorial activity on the part of 
American news-gathering organiza- 
tions, great gains are possible in get- 
ting the news to the American people. 
It is no secret that networks have 
difficulty persuading some stations to 
carry informational programs that may 
be less profitable than entertainment 
shows. And many newspapers, espe- 
cially outside the large metropolitan 
centers, and often within them, give 
short shrift to international news—or, 
indeed, even to adequate, responsible 
coverage of national affairs. Many 
seem more preoccupied with entertain- 
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Harrison E. Salisbury, for five 
years N. Y. Times Moscow cor- 
respondent, top analyst of inter- 
national affairs, OPC member 


ing their readers than informing them. 
Certainly we should strive to improve 
the standards of reporting and inter- 
preting the news, but I would place 
priority on improving dissemination— 
an area with far greater potential for 
swift and noticeable improvement. 


4. Do you foresee a higher role 
and greater opportunities for 
communications in the 1960s? 


MRS. ROOSEVELT: There are limit- 
less opportunities to improve com- 
munications in the 1960s and these 
opportunities carry responsibilities for 
all of our media. 


SALISBURY: The greatest opportuni- 
ties and the greatest responsibilities 
lie with the newspapers, which are 
our basic media of communication. 
The opportunities exist because for 
too long too many newspapers have 
ignored their responsibilities. 


SARNOFF: In all media of com- 
munications, we must constantly re- 
member that the miracles of modern 
technology can never substitute for 
the content and substance of what we 
communicate and the skill and respon- 
sibility with which we administer these 
facilities. In the last analysis, as al- 
ways, it will take old-fashioned stand- 
ards and dedicated, capable men and 
women to realize the potential of the 
great, neutral communications instru- 
ments. Like the atom, the electron 
has magnified man's potential for bet- 
ter or for worse; whichever it proves 
to be is up to us. 


BERNAYS: The widespread web of 
communications makes one room of 
the entire world. Great opportunities 
and responsibilities of communica- 
tions exist. The opportunities as I see 
them are: (1) to present information 


Robert W. Sarnoff, who as 
chairman of the board of Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. helped 
develop its news coverage 


as a means for educating the reader to 
handle his obligations as a citizen; 
(2) to develop information as a basis 
for understanding among people and 
peoples; and (3) to present infor- 
mation and through its interpretation 
to rally people behind sound ideas 
and goals. 


HIBBS: During the 1960s, it is safe 
to predict, the world will shrink at 
a more rapid rate than ever. So that 
we may keep our place among the na- 
tions dedicated to keeping the world 
outside the Iron and Bamboo curtains 
free, it is our responsibility to get the 
full story of what is going on in our 
smaller world from day to day, and 
to tell that story accurately. We should 
tell that story with painful accuracy, 
not sparing ourselves from pointing 
out our own faults and failures. By 
doing that, we can convince all rea- 
sonable people that our world is the 
honest world, the world of genuine 
freedom. By contrast, the bombastic 
falseness of the totalitarian world, 
which never admits to being wrong, 
will be exhibited in its true light. 


Norman Thomas, former pastor, 
leading exponent of socialism, 
author and lecturer on govern- 
ment, economics, human rights 


Political 


By Walter Lippmann, dean of 
political analysts, whose column 
runs in some 200 newspapers 


The rationale of 
news analysis 


By Leo Cherne, Research Insti- 
tute of America director, au- 
thor, and foreign affairs analyst 


Many questions, 
so few answers 


By Gerald Johnson, veteran 
newspaper man, historian, pro- 
fessor, author of twenty books 


Who are the new 


jackass-skinners? 


| is all very well to say that a reporter 
collects the news and that the news 
consists of facts. The truth is that in 
our world the facts are infinitely many 
and that no reporter could collect 
them all, no newspaper could print 
them all, and nobody could read them 
all. We have to select some facts rather 
than others, and in doing that we are 
using not only our legs but our 
selective judgment of what is interest- 
ing or important, or both. 

What is more, the relevant facts 
often exist far away and out of sight 
of any newspaperman—as does the 
condition of the military balance of 
power in the world today. You cannot 


"Ti burden carried by the political 
analyst has become enormous. It may 
indeed be beyond carrying. As re- 
cently as a generation ago Washington 
was a reasonably defined area in the 
scope of its purpose as well as the 
compass of its actions. The Hill, the 
House, the Court, the Press Club. 
There the drama unfolded, was re- 
solved, digested and conveyed. 

The disciplines needed were, as 
always, rare yet available. Inquiry, 
courage, tenacity and language—these 
were the tools. They served Walter 
Lippmann and Mark Sullivan as use- 
fully as they had Charles Dana and 
de Tocqueville. The result was, as it 


l: is the fashion to ascribe our ma- 
laises to usurpation of the seats of 
power by the senseless. Seldom is it 
explained as an abdication by the sens- 
ible. It is not, in fact, a total abdica- 
tion, rather an abandonment of one of 
the two functions that fate assigns to 
the thoughtful in the process of social 
development. 

We have long accepted the picture 
of the mass of mankind as the donkey, 
lured on by the carrot held in front 
of his nose, and at the same time 


analysis: Essential, superficiaic 


lor both? 
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go and look at the balance of power; 
you have to deduce it and calculate 
and appraise it. The relevant facts 
may occur in places that the reporter 
cannot visit-Red China—and then the 
facts have to be inferred and imagined 
from secondhand reports. The facts 
may lie in the past. Then they have to 
be recovered and reconstructed—as in 
the story of how we got into our 
predicament in Berlin. The facts may 
lie inside the head of a public man, 
which, like Mr. Khrushchev's head, is 
not open to private inspection. The 
facts may lie in the moving tides of 
mass opinion—for example, facts about 
our political elections which are 
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not easy to identify and to measure. 

Under these conditions reporting is 
no longer what we thought it was in 
much simpler days. If we tried to print 


only the facts of what had happened— 

who did what and who said what—the 

news items would be like the pieces of 
(Continued on page 72) 


had always been, a broad and intimate 
comprehension of the workings of free 
government. 

But this is true no longer. The 
challenge that daily confronts Scotty 
Reston or Maggie Higgins, David 
Lawrence, Joe Alsop or Drew Pearson 
is different not merely in geometri- 
cally advanced degree. The difference 
is increasingly one of kind. 

“I can't read all I would like to,” 
used to be the complaint of the lazy. 
It is now the anguished cry of the 
most industrious journalist. 

Washington is no longer bounded 
by Maryland, Virginia, New York and 
Ohio. Washington is no longer a world 


urged on by the stick smartly applied 
to his hindquarters; and we agree that 
men of sense have the double duty of 
holding out the carrot and wielding 
the stick. But, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, we habitually restrict the pic- 
ture to the mass, the unthinking, the 
mobile vulgus. We are reluctant to 
admit, and ordinarily we vehemently 
deny, that the intellectual is precisely 
the same kind of donkey, moving 
briskly only when the lure of the car- 
rot is reinforced by the sting of the 


inhabited by politicians, dominated by 
the law, communicated in the English 
language and measured by the num- 
ber of votes in an American precinct. 
Its inhabitants are largely the same 
—largely, but not quite. The script is 
not written in Foggy Bottom. Un- 
familiar inquiry in a research-and- 
development cloister in Santa Monica 
is the stuff of which today’s sense is 
made. The debate between Edward 
Teller and Hans Bethe must now be 
understood or nothing is understood. 
Only a decade ago Cybernetics was 
a novelty, a momentary diversion for 
the analysts who trained for a thou- 
sand Anglo-Saxon years to understand 


stick. The fact that his proper response 
is rapid thought, rather than rapid 
action, is immaterial. 

Nor should it be necessary to labor 
the point that while the essential na- 
ture of the brute is common to the 
whole species, there are wide varia- 
tions in the thickness of the hide of 
individual specimens; hence the 
choice of the appropriate stick calls 
for nice judgment. Some are obsolete, 
others losing effectiveness. Fear of 
Jonathan Edwards' type of hell can 


and interpret man and his social en- 
vironment. 

The computer is a novelty no long- 
er. It is political man who seems in- 
creasingly eccentric as he wanders 
away from the center of the circle of 
decision. It must be more than a mere 
25 years that divide Samuel Grafton 
and Jay Franklin from Henry Kissinger 
and Herman Kahn. 

“Of Thee I Sing” ushered in a 
theatrical revolution. So now does 
"Krapp's Last Tape." 

What is the world's supply of gold? 
How much more is added annually? 
Does the fact that almost half comes 


(Continued on page 75) 


raise weals on few literate Americans 
today, and fear of what Baltimoreans 
call the espantoon of the cop on the 
beat is not much more effective. Fear 
of the atomic bomb and its successor 
still counts, but for much less than 
fear of various intangibles-commu- 
nism, subversion, alien ideologies, “all 
them foreign isms.” 

But for the intelligent intellectual 
(that is, sad to say, not a tautology) 
none of these goads stings with half 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Bert and Harry Piel, 
goodwill communicators, 
answer the press 


The former communicators on behalf of the merits 
of a brand of beer, Bert and Harry Piel are rumored 
to be strong candidates for roving ambassadors of 
goodwill to underdeveloped nations — or, as Harry 
would put it, the "growth" nations of the future. 
For months, ever since they left their former work, 
their friends have speculated on what they would 
do next. And it has long been known that they were 
looking for a place, as it were, to hang their hats. 
This is their first press conference. (As written by 
Ed Graham ]r., president of Goulding-Elliott-Graham 
Productions and drawn by Michael J. Smollin and 
Frank Bucaria.) 


CHARLES BARTLETT, Chatanooga Times: Would one of 
you mind very much repeating the clever remark which 
you made to my wife at dinner last night when she asked 
if you two would be willing to debate with other individuals 
in the future who might feel more qualified for your im- 
portant jobs? 


BERT: Well, Harry said that HARRY: Bert quipped that 
we would welcome the -קס‎ we've been debating each 
portunity. Now tell them my other publicly for five years, 
ripost, Harry. so why not invite someone 
else to liven up the act? 


CHET HUNTLEY, NBC News, New York: Time will tell, 
of course, but history might well record your efforts as 
those of a team, "one solemn . . . the other twinkley.”’ 
Any comment, Dave? 

DAVID BRINKLEY, NBC News, Washington: Why does a 
fireman wear red suspenders? Any comment, Harry? 


HARRY: Over to you, Bert. BERT: Actually, | believe 
the lady directly behind 
those two fellows had her 
hand up first. 


WALTER LIPPMANN, New York Herald Tribune: Sirs, does 
the fact that you are withdrawing from your posts as tele- 
vision personalities mean that you are losing interest in 
bettering communications during the 1960s? 


BERT: No, just the opposite. HARRY: We've been given 
to understand that our leay- 
ing TV will actually he a 
help. 


JOSEPH ALSOP, New York Herald Tribune: How do you 
feel about two brothers working together in the same field? 
Hasn't history always shown that this situation brings 
about emotional squabbles, leading to cross purposes—and 
if not that, then nepotistic influence? 


BERT: No. HARRY: Yes. 


MARGUERITE HIGGINS, New York Herald Tribune: How 
do you explain the fact that | have inside information 
that Bert will draw a full ambassador's salary while Harry 
is being asked to donate his services free of charge? 


BERT: | never have been HARRY: Am | allowed to 
able to explain how you get ask one or does it have to 


your inside information. Next come from the floor? 
question, please. 


BERT 
bring 
we'll 
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future 
stater 
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es DAVID LAWRENCE, US News and World Report: Aren't JAMES RESTON, New York Times: Once there was an 

le- you two awfully young to be taking on positions of such ом! who thought he was very, very, very wise because 

in responsibility? he could see in the dark. But one day he bumped into a 
little tree in a big forest in broad daylight. Would either of 
you care to comment on that? 


BERT: Theproblem, of course, 


vu is that | look so young. My BERT: Next question, please. 
5 6 vigorous manner has always 

made me appear extremely 

youthful. 
you HARRY: | mean, yes, it should not, like Bert says. ARTHUR KROCK, New York Times: Do you think the 
eld? E fact that Bert is 5/2" and bald might offend Khrushchev, 
mo thereby working counter to efforts to ease the cold war? 
-an 


A 


BERT: This does, however, HARRY: Yes, and Bert will 


bring up a point. So that ofcourse channel his through HARRY: | think that's mak- BERT: | don't think either 
1 war БЫС mez ing a mountain out of a Mr. Krock's question or my 
Шен gend we o Ed molehill. romere 9 is worthy 
statements through me. MENS 


How й MAY CRAIG, Portland, Me., Press Herald: Will you two LAWRENCE SPIVAK, Meet the Press: Don't you think 
nation work together or will you be split up, one to the Congo, it would be embarrassing to us back home if you two went 
Harry another to Ghana, and the other to Laos? . . . or just around selling democracy like beer? 

two of those places, rather? 


> 

BERT: We're going to work HARRY: We were going to BERT: On the contrary. Isn't HARRY: Actually | under- 
wed to as a team, trying to breathe start with the United States that the way it's been done stand there's some serious 
ave to goodwill and a little more television. But the classifica- so far? talk about Janet Mick being 


| liveliness into depressed tion there has been changed appointed Ambassadress to 
areas in general. to a disaster area. " Switzerland. 
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THE NEW 


Now offered in regular transcontinental passenger service, 
American Airlines new 707 Astrojet brings you a new 
standard of jet performance by the airline that's first 
choice of experienced travelers. 

Powered by revolutionary new Jet-Fan engines, the 707 
Astrojet greatly outperforms all other airliners. It takes 
off more quickly, uses far less runway than the best of 
standard jets. Aboard it, you experience a wonderful 
feeling of confidence as the Astrojet climbs swiftly to 


*Service mark of American Airlines, Inc. 
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cruise easily, smoothly, within the transonic range— 
faster than any other jetliner in the world. 

In keeping with its 25-year tradition of leadership, 
American is proud to be first in bringing you this new 
dimension in jets—this historic new era in air travel. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


America's Leading Airline 


THE READER'S DIGEST 


publishes 30 separate editions around 
| the world. 

| These editions are printed in 3 
| local languages. 

е Each month more than 21 million 
copies of these 30 magazines are 
snatched up from newsstands in over 
100 free world countries or received by 
subscription readers through the mails. 

Picked up, read; picked up again 
| and re-read, these copies pass through 
| the hands and before the eyes of more 

than 65 million people a month be- 
| fore they are discarded. 

Close to 4,000 advertisers place their 
sales messages in this magazine each 
year to capture the attention of this 
sizable number of literate and in- 
terested readers. 
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Never in the history of the written 

. word have so many come so often to 

|, a single source of information for 

| edification, amusement and inspiration. 
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By William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., editor-in-chief, Hearst 
Newspapers, OPC member 


How we must project U.S. ideas 
to the world in the 1960s 


Witing about the importance of pro- 
jecting the U.S. to the world hardly 
qualifies as a new assignment for me. 
This has been a subject of deep in- 
terest and passionate belief on my part 
for most of the past decade. 

Intense as the urgency of telling our 
story has been in recent years, it is 
now shadowed by the more intense 
challenge of the '60s. A world in 
which new nations rise from the ashes 
of old colonies almost every time you 
turn your back on the map, in which 
people of long-sleeping lands are de- 
manding the better life that is our 
commonplace habit, no longer leaves 
us the choice of whether we communi- 
cate our ways and ideals. Now it's a 
must. 

And-lets face it-we haven't done 
so well in that line up to now. As a 
nation with the most advanced sys- 
tems of communications on earth, both 
of the printed word and of the spoken 
word of air waves, we have been made 
to look like amateurs by the commu- 
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nist empire which has sworn to destroy 
us. 

Of course, the very nature of our 
free competitive system precludes a 
regimented use of communications 
media by government, which is the 
practice of our Red opponents. All of 
us in the honorable protession of jour- 
nalism would be the loudest voices in 
protesting such a curb on our freedom 

The major job of disseminating the 
American story, therefore, must be 
done by the government itself through 
its own agencies. This means a bigger 
and more comprehensive drive by such 
media as the U.S. Information Agency 
and its Voice of America. 

This is not intended to wash the 
hands of the communications indus- 
tries of responsibility for making our 
national voice heard. With our free- 
dom also goes responsibility. 

But what we do must necessarily 
be voluntary lest we take a faltering 
step toward abdicating the duty to 

(Continued on page 84) 
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By Edward R. Murrow, pioneer 


radio-T'V newsman, OPC’er, 
and now USTA director 


Needed: An informi 
better ways of comi 


W. are an imitative society. We 
suffer from bigness. In the mass media 
we are too much concerned with the 
body and not enough with the mind. 
We seem to research everything ex- 
cept the important. We measure the 
things that are easy. Some of us ap- 
pear to regard this nation as some 
kind of economic plot where the mind 
is no longer master and where things 
are in the saddle and ride mankind. 
Responsibility has to a degree become 
a refugee. We are so busy doing that 
we have neither the time nor the in- 
terest to study the effect of what we 
do, except in purely economic terms. 
For this state of affairs we all share 
the blame. 

This slippage in the field of the 
mass media is not confined to radio 
and television. Our newspapers be- 
come fewer in number. Our one-news- 
paper cities increase in number. We 
suffer from bigness. We are probably 
stifling regionalism. In short, we are 
not examining what we and our com- 
petitors are doing to the people who 
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rninstitute to find 
ymiting 


we are doing. 


tional Information Institute. 


whole pattern of information. 


tion of information. 


| Thus, this institute would be the 
| only organized and independent body 
| іп the entire world wholly devoted to 
| continuous study and examination, 
solely in the public interest, of the 
methods and the results of written and 


(Continued on page 85) 


read us, listen to us and look at us. 
Someone ought to examine what it is 


This, then, is a proposal for the 
creation of a privately financed Na- 


Its purpose would be to better our 


It would be an organization staffed 
by men experienced in public affairs, 
journalism, probably the law, and cer- 
tainly the appropriate social sciences. 
They would devote themselves con- 
tinuously for an experimental period 
of years to independent measurement, 
study, exploration, experimentation 
and public education in the methods 
used, and the results obtained, by the 
| principal media of mass communica- 


By Walter L. Cronkite, Jr., 
originator of TV news 
analysis, OPC member 


New challenge to TV: Filling the 
information gap it helped to create 


Broadcast news, whether by radio 
or television, is in an anomalous posi- 
tion. It both competes with and com- 
plements the printed news media. 

It is right that it should be thus. 
Broadcasters bear some responsibility 
for the tragic decrease in daily news- 
papers, and thus bear a great burden 
in helping to replace them. 

In the United States last year 14 
daily newspapers folded. More cities 
joined the growing list of those with 
only one newspaper, or with single 
ownership of all papers. 

Monopoly, no matter how benefi- 
cient its intentions, is dangerous. With- 
out competition, lethargy is insidious 
and the temptation of deliberate omis- 
sion may prove overwhelming. 

A strong, virile press is an essential 
of democracy, and competition in 
news gathering and dissemination is 
vital to that virility. 

The responsibility to provide that 
competition should be, and has been, 
assumed by those who helped create 
the monopoly. Broadcasting did this 
by helping cut up the advertising dol- 
lar so many ways that, along with ris- 
ing production and, occasionally, 
inferior products, second newspapers 
could no longer exist. 

What broadcasting is doing to re- 
place these papers is considerable. 

On one of the great networks alone 
last year news and public affairs pro- 
graming occupied 55 per cent of the 
radio program schedule and 15 per 
cent of the television schedule. 

Radio, as the older of the two me- 
dia, has grown up and joined print 
journalism as an adult in approach and 
responsibility. Television, some vears 


the junior, this year passed through 
adolescence (during which we were 
fascinated by the movin' pictures) and 
entered manhood. 

The addition of video tape by which 
events in remote areas could be re- 
corded, supplemented by the speed 
of jet travel, has enabled us to present 
important European happenings on 
the same night to viewers in the U.S. 

With this facility, television this 
year presented graphic reports on the 
collapse of the summit conference in 
Paris, President Eisenhower's tours to 
South America and the Far East (and 
the Tokyo riots occasioned thereby), 
Princess Margarets wedding, the 
emergence of the African nations, 
Charles DeGaulle’s visit to Algeria, to 
say nothing of the UN debates featur- 
ing Nikita Khrushchev and the great 
quadrennial drama of the American 
political conventions and elections. 

To do this job, the networks main- 
tain large foreign staffs. In daily jour- 
nalism, only those of the news services 
and The New York Times are larger. 

These foreign staffs, along with the 
domestic newsmen, also produce the 
radio and television "documentary"— 
interpretation of the major stories. 

Castro, the U-2 incident, Puerto 
Rican immigration, our missile pro- 
gram, traffic fatalities, the crowded 
airways—they and dozens upon dozens 
of other subjects all came under tele- 
vision's searching gaze. 

And, to prove television's maturity 
in an economic sense, many of these 
programs found their way into the 
valuable nighttime hours of the net- 
works. Preemption of scheduled enter- 
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want a story 
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Just get in touch with us. U. S. Steel is prepared to fill you in on any assignment involving 
our projects, processes and products. As always, it is our pleasure to work with you in our plants 
or on actual construction sites. Just call or write Bob Knight, Art Wathey or Paul Thixtun at our 
New York Public Relations Office, 71 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Digby 4-9000. 
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...The comin 


By MARION HARPER, JR. 


Few men have analyzed com- 
munications in all their aspects 
as probingly as Marion Harper, 
Jr. And few have been as suc- 
cessful in charting future needs 
for communications. He sees a 
virtual explosion in the develop- 
ment of knowledge in the 1960s 
and an increasingly massive bur- 
den on the men and media that 
will disseminate information. 

At 44, Harper is board chair- 
man of Interpublic Inc., the par- 
ent corporation that embraces 
the McCann-Erickson advertis- 
ing agency and four other com- 
munications companies. He di- 


ects one of the two largest ad- 


vertising-agency operations in 
the world. 

Harper, however, has not con- 
fined his attention to advertising 
in the narrow sense. He has con- 
centrated his interest and the re- 
sources of his companies on the 
development of knowledge of 
“total communications” Hall the 
means of conveying all kinds of 
meaningful information. A Yale 
graduate with a degree in psy- 
chology, Harper pioneered re- 
search on general semantics and 
on the impact of various media 
after joining McCann-Erickson. 
When he was 32, he was named 
president of the agency and be- 
gan building the organization 
that now spends more than $350- 
million of clients’ money a year 
on communications. 
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1; the coming years live up to our 
national ambitions, they may well be- 
come known as “the era of getting 
things done." 

In fact, a faster tempo of accom- 
plishment reflects the ambitions of 
countries around the world. 

The fuel for getting things done is 
information. Today, I believe we are 
on the verge of what might be called 
an Information Revolution. I think 
its impact on mankind will be as great 
as that of the Industrial Revolution. 
This new revolution is signaled by an 
unprecedented production of informa- 
tion; and an unprecedented dissemina- 
tion of information. 

As to productions of information, it 
is estimated that: 

e Scholars are doubling our resources 
of knowledge every ten years. 

e Nine-tenths of the scientists who 
have ever lived are living today. 

e Expenditures for research and de- 
velopment, now at the level of $9- 
billion, will double in ten years. 


In short, we can estimate that the 
productivity rate for information is 
about twice that of our national out- 
put. The outpouring of information 
conjures up the flood released by the 
sorcerer’s apprentice. 

To contribute to the world’s accom- 
plishment, information must be pro- 
cessed and distributed. This activity 
must keep pace with the production of 
information, and here, too, our re- 
Sources are increasing—in mass com- 
munications, business, journalism, and 
education. 

As to dissemination of information, 
it is estimated that: 

e Mass media in the United States 
alone today command as much at- 
tention as the combined media of 
the world only 15 years ago. 

e The number of electronic data-proc- 
essing machines in daily use is a 
hundred times as great as just eight 
years ago. (One of today's data- 


processing machines can read or 
write at the rate of four full-length 


lution in information 


novels a second. Its 640 car tridges 

hold 220 miles of magnetic tape.) 
e For every teacher at all levels in 

1950, two will be needed in 1970. 

All communications involve finding 
out and telling; and it is the literally 
electronic acceleration in finding out 
and telling that constitutes an Infor- 
mation Revolution. 

How can this revolution contribute 
best to the solving of the world's prob- 
lems of peace and prosperity? And 
how can it bring greater benefit to the 
community, to business, and to the 
individual? 

The challenge will be to encourage 
all the free processes of developing in- 
formation; and then to maintain a 
free flow of information between the 
governed and the governing; journalists 
and the public, teachers and students, 
and sellers and buyers. The role of 
analysts and spokesmen in all fields 
will become more important in proc- 
essing the swelling flow of knowledge 
and conveying it w the ultimate con- 
sumer in the most effective ways. 

The basic happenings in the Infor- 
mation Revolution will be these: More 
things will be learned; more things 
will happen; more things will be made. 

This will lead to sharp expansion in 
news, education and training, and ad- 
vertising and selling. 

We are conscious of teacher short- 
ages, but the coming years will re- 
quire great expansion in the ranks of 
all those engaged in communicating 
between one person and another. To 
some degree, electronics has come to 
the rescue, greatly speeding communi- 
cations. The various mass media— 
broadcasting and the press—have suc- 
ceeded in delivering a greater volume 
and variety of information to millions. 
The teaching profession is beginning 
to benefit from aural and visual elec- 
tronic aids that increase the “produc- 
tivity” of our teachers. But broad new 
applications will be required to pro- 
vide instruction for the world's student 
body—increasing far faster than births. 

Broad advances will also be needed 


for the spreading of news in all fields. 
Intensified assaults should be made on 
all reactionary practices of feather- 
bedding which have kept the tech- 
nology of some of our media (notably 
in newspaper plants) far behind the 
times. If all concerned help devise 
ways to expand rather than constrict 
the channels of communication, there 
will be more employment for all com- 
munication talents and skills. 

An important and constructive phase 
of the Information Revolution will be 
a creative fusion of the arts of teach- 
ing, journalism, broadcasting, and sell- 
ing. They have tended to transmit 
their information in separate compart- 
ments. Publishing and, more recently, 
broadcasting can take credit for com- 
bining their basic functions, news and 
entertainment, with teaching; that is, 
adding cultural articles and program- 
ing and, in the case of television, for- 
“sl courses. What will be needed to a 
greater degree, I believe, will be for 
the publisher to regard himself not 
just as a journalist, for the broadcaster 
to regard himself not simply as an en- 
tertainer and newsman, but as a 
developer of the nation's culture. The 
teacher, on his part, can speed the 
teaching process by borrowing some 
of the communications techniques of 
publishing and broadcasting. 

Imagine that all scientific advances 
and all additions to knowledge were to 
come to an abrupt halt; nevertheless, 
our teaching profession and communi- 
cations media would be hard-pressed 
if they were simply to increase the 
information of their viewers and read- 
ers by ten per cent—from presently 
available knowledge. 

I have dealt with the Information 
Revolution primarily as a phenomenon 
of faster and greater volume. Let me 
mention other aspects. 

A basic pressure, which need not be 
elaborated, is a world-wide clamor for 
a higher level of education. Even in 
the United States, with its virtually 
100 per cent level of literacy, we are 


(Continued on page 81) 
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It's a world that stretches or any of hundreds of other international and re- 
from New York to Istanbul to gional specialties. For entertainment it’s a world of 
Sydney toPanama...aworld luxurious lounges, gay ballrooms and personalities 
of glamour, gaiety, comfort, ^ whose electric performances spark an evening with 
pleasure . . of maitres d' and excitement. A turned-down bed, crisp smooth sheets 


bellmen and waiters and man- and the room-service waiter bringing a tall beverage— 
{ agers and doormen and chefs, these and other Hilton touches create a wonderful, 

all ready and most able to serve you. relaxing world for the weary traveler. 
If you’re a gourmet, it can be a world of truffles, In 40 cities across the face of the globe, Hilton 


skewered lamb and eggplant, fillet of beef Wellington hotels await your pleasure. Won't you be our guest? 


Carte Blanche, the Hilton All- 


Purpose Credit Card. Use it wher- 
ever you go. For application, write 
Hilton Credit Corporation, 8544 
Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 46, 
California. 


CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 


RESERVATIONS: Any Hilton Reservation Office (see telephone directory), any Hilton Hotel . . . or special reservation 
centers: New York, LOngacre 3-6900 * Chicago, FInancial 6-2772 * Los Angeles, MAdison 8-6231 * San Francisco, YUkon 
6-0575 • Toronto, Canada, EMpire 2-3771 · London, England, Whitehall 3061. 


HILTON HOTELS IN THE UNITED STATES/NEW york: The Waldorf-Astoria • The Statler Hilton - The Savoy Hilton * 
PITTSBURGH: The Pittsburgh Hilton e WASHINGTON, D. C.: The Statler Hilton • BOSTON: The Statler Hilton • BUFFALO: The 
Statler Hilton > HARTFORD: The Statler Hilton • 01110460: The Conrad Hilton « The Palmer House * DETROIT: The Statler Hilton 
* CINCINNATI: The Netherland Hilton > The Terrace Hilton > CLEVELAND: The Statler Hilton « COLUMBUs: The Deshler Hilton 
+ DAYTON: The Dayton Biltmore + sr. Louis: The Statler Hilton • HONOLULU, Hawaii: The Hilton Hawaiian Village • 
LOS ANGELES: The Statler Hilton > The Beverly Hilton (Beverly Hills) • DENVER: The Denver Hilton > Houston: The Shamrock 
Hilton • DALLAS: The Statler Hilton • FORT WoRTH: Hilton Hotel • EL PASO: Hilton Hotel e ALBUQUERQUE: Hilton Hotel + 
CHIHUAHUA, Mexico: The Palacio Hilton • HILTON INNS/ATLANTA, Georgia * NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana > EL PASO, Texas • 
SAN FRANCISCO, California > HILTON HOTELS INTERNATIONAL/BERLIN, Germany: The Berlin Hilton • caro, Egypt, 
U.A.R.: The Nile Hilton * ISTANBUL, Turkey: The Istanbul Hilton * MADRID, Spain: The Castellana Hilton > MEXICO CITY, 
Mexico: The Continental Hilton + ACAPULCO, Mexico: Las Brisas Hilton + MONTREAL, Canada: The Queen Elizabeth (a C.N.R. 
Hotel) * PANAMA, R.P.: El Panamá Hilton + SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico: The Caribe Hilton * sr. THOMAS, U. S. Virgin Islands: 
The Virgin Isle Hilton + SANTIAGO, Chile: The Hotel Carrera • Associate Hotels in Australia/SYDNEY, Australia: The Chevron 
Hilton * MELBOURNE: The Chevron Hilton * SURFERS’ PARADISE: The Chevron Hilton. 
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AIR FRANCE 


FIRST 
POLAR 
ROUTE 
JET 
PASSENGER 


|. APRIL 4. 1960, 


& Air France Public Relations personnel stand ready to serve you in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Montreal, Mexico City. 


SEATTLE 
PARIS 
SPEED 

RECORD 


9 HRS., 24 MIN. 
NOV. 6, 1959 


FIRST 


JET PASSENGER 


SERVICE 
OVER POLE 


FEBRUARY 23, 1960 
PARIS-TOKYO 
VIA 
ANCHORAGE 


FIRST JET 


SSENGER SERVIC 


PARIS 
_ WARSAW 
MOSCOW | 


FIRST TO PURCHASE 
DOPPLER RADAR 


| FOR ENTIRE BOEING 


707 JET FLEET 


SEPT. 21, 1960 


rts 


AIR FRANCE 


FIRST 
SCHEDULED 
PASSENGER 

FLIGHT 
ON FRENCH 
CARAVELLE 

JET 

MAY 5. 1959 


CHICAGO-MONTRE 
AIR FRANCE 


FIRST 
JET LINKING 
MONTREAL-PARIS 
APRIL 24, 0 
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YOUR 
FINANCIAL 
EYES 


AND 
EARS 


Close to a deadline 

with a Wall Street dateline? 
Call Henry Gellermann, 
our Director of PR. 

He'll quickly arrange for 


the remote or quote you need. 


BACHE & Co. 


Founded 1879 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND 
OTHER LEADING EXCHANGES 


36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 85 ING 6 
Telephone: DIgby 4-3600 
Teletype: NY 1-2733 € Cable: BACHECO 


<< 


its new World Press Center...its history...its 
year in review...its officers...its annual awards 
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OPC members McLaughlin, de Rochemont, Pierlot and Attwood enjoy the comforts 
of the plush main lounge on an upper floor of the imposing new OPC headquarters. 


О. May 15th the Overseas Press Club 
plans to move into its new World Press 
Center at 54-56 W. 40th Street. 

The building is the former home of the 
National Republican Club. Eleven floors 
of OPC activities will include meeting 
rooms, dining room, bar and grille and 
sleeping facilities for members. 

Four representatives of the OPC who 
were fortunate enough to visit the new 
building recently were: Kathleen Mc- 
Laughlin, UN bureau of The New York 
Times; Lucille G. Pierlot, managing edi- 
tor, OPC Bulletin; William Attwood, for- 
eign editor, Look magazine and newly 
appointed Ambassador to the Republic 
of Guinea; Richard de Rochemont, presi- 
dent of Vavin, Inc., and president, OPC 
Correspondents' Fund. 


Carl Perutz, the photog- 
rapher who handled the 
World Press Center pic- 
ture assignment, has 
freelanced in Europe and 
Africa for The Saturday 
Evening Post, Life, For- 
tune, Time, Elle, Colliers, 
Realitiés, Epoca, etc. Re- 
cently he has concen- 
trated on ad photography 
for Air Express, Parlia- 
ment cigarettes, Mennen 
baby products and others. 


. . . May opening planned for new World Press Сеп) 


А well-appointed paneled grill room includes ап over-sized L-shaped bar. Not PI 
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This is the largest of the many rooms available С 


for the varied functions sponsored by the club, ^ 
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“Until world tensions lessen, the paramount call on our resources 


must continue to be for the protection of our freedom....If undue 


preoccupation with the pursuit of comfort and convenience should 


blind us to this over-riding need, we could end up by having neither 


comfort nor freedom." — Leo D. Welch, Chairman of the Board 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


(PRINCIPAL U.S. OPERATING AFFILIATE: HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY) 
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now its Pepsi-for those who think young 
Today we get more out of life because we put more in—more activity, 

more lively, modern ideas. This is the life for Pepsi—light, bracing, clean- 


tasting Pepsi. In stores, at fountains, think young. Say “Pepsi, please! 


“PEPSI-COLA” AND “РЕРБІ”” ARE TRADEMARKS OF PEPSI-COLA COMPANY. REG. Џ. 5. PAT. OFF. 
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OPC's 

21 years: 
tavern to 
town house 


By BURNET HERSHEY, 
PAST PRESIDENT 


Sie last year was the coming of 
age of the OPC (we were 21), and 
this year we move to new palatial 
quarters (see p. 35), it occurred to 
us to drag out the Family Album and 
give the younger generation a glimpse 
of the ancestral halls, the dumps, the 
diggings and the manses that sheltered 
us these many years. 

The rise of the OPC reads like an 
Horatio Alger story. Like Paul the 
Peddler and Phil the Fiddler we par- 
layed our first log cabin into a mid- 
town skyscraper! (Well, so it's only 
a tall building.) We built the member- 
ship from the original nine to a stag- 
gering 2,800! From a brown envelope, 
resting on the floor of a windowless 
cubicle at the Hotel Gladstone and 
which contained all of our papers and 
records, we've sprouted a half-acre of 
filing cabinets, tons of paper and an 
ever-expanding office force. We have 
grown and grown and grown. These 
few shots from the Family Album help 
to tell this exciting story, we think. 


PHOTO CREDITS: Rocky's Bar— West Side 
Savings Bank; Lotus Club — Dick Malin; 
Times Square—Pix; all others—Tommy Weber 


Rocky's Bar. The bizarre beginning 
was here on the corner of Ninth Street 
and Sixth Avenue, a saloon that had 
kept its swinging doors, soap-decorated 
mirrors, brass-rail and spittoons. A 
handful of former correspondents, ex- 
members of "International Barflies,“ 
a sentimental offspring of Harry's New 
York Bar in Paris, felt the pressing 
need of a local counterpart. Nostalgia 
was the first order of business. Next 
came the search for a thirst-emporium 
uptown to give an overseas press club 
a home—way back in March 1939. 


Belmont Plaza. OPC luncheons were sensational at 
the Belmont-Plaza. Week in, week out, well-known 
speakers drew record crowds—often as many as 400! 
Here the first OPC awards were born. Another mezza- 


Algonquin Hotel only served the OPC as a 
temporary headquarters. Here, in the same 
room made famous by the Round Table, the 
club was chartered, the first officers and | 
board elected, and a constitutional commit- 
tee appointed. After collecting $40 dues, | 
disposing of four bottles of whiskey, and ba- 
con, eggs and sausages “оп the house," the 


j 


group, 30 strong, adjourned. to the lobby 5 
bar for a christening party. The enthusiastic | 
celebration was a bit too much for the Wooll- | 
cott set. Thus the next meeting took place! 
at the Hotel Gladstone. P.S.: We still owe the 
Algonquin for considerable broken glassware, 


nine cubicle served as office (rent-free again!). The 


1942 and there was a war on. A great world-wide 


Club roster skyrocketed; so did the dues. lt was late | 


shifting of correspondents was under way; nowhere 
was this more evident than at the OPC. Hitler, Musso- 
lini, Tojo and Stalin blitzed 200 new members into 
our cramped quarters. The increased girth was show- 


ing; we were bulging at the seams. Undaunted by war- 
time shortages, we went apartment hunting——again! 
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Hotel Gladstone. Actually, this was the 


. but our own 


m first permanent home of the OPC. A 
A small windowless sitting room on the 
nit: mezzanine, adjoining a tiny room with a 
ie desk . . . an accordion paper filing box 
50 | . a rented typewriter . . 
um stationery (with the double-globe insignia 
bby à which is still our trademark). Here the 
1% membership grew to 300. The Wednes- 
zu day luncheon meetings were the talk of 
% the town, and we made the newspapers 
the weekly. Our first two big dinners were 
110 organized here. Altogether We spent two 
| fabulous rent-free years on 52nd Street. 
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Lotus Club. The storied 
Lotus Club shattered tra- 
dition when it admitted us 
into its fold. For a small 
rental and bar and lunch- 
eon business, the Lotus 
gave us office space. Some 
of the Lotus culture 
rubbed off on us, some 
of our tense life invaded 
its sedate precincts. But 
something had to give. 
We did. We moved again. 


Times Square. By 1947 we had acquired 
a taste for "club life'"—-easy chairs, pri- 
vate bar, and stacks of newspapers and 
magazines. Here, in a crazy triangular 
suite, we found a “poor man's" version 
of the Lotus. lt was the very first OPC 
"clubhouse," with a portable bar, a small 
liquor supply (no license!) and cluttered 
walls displaying all of our VIP photos. 


39th Street. The World Press Center, 
opened in 1954, was the dream come 
true of a handful of OPC pioneers. A 
five-story former town house, it combined 
elegance with the practical workings of 
a busy club. The past six years there 
already form part of the colorful history 
of American newspapermen's clubs. But 
once again the mushrooming club out- 
grew its quarters—and once again we're 
moving. This time to those spacious halls 
that we toured with you pictorially earlier. 
How the original cubicle on 52nd St. grew! 


One who backed out after accepting invitation 
was Soviet premier Nikita Khrushchev. While 
here for UN General Assembly, he preferred 
shouting stray comments from Park Avenue 
balcony to facing questions or pickets at OPC. 
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1960 brought many world leaders to OPC's quar- 
ters, including John F. Kennedy. He held the first 
formal news conference of his presidential cam- 
paign in the dining room on August 5. Equal 
facilities were also offered to Richard Nixon. 


WIDE WORLD 


Missouri's most prominent member in OPC, Har- 

^ a ry S. Truman, held press conference at club on 
iJ igh À ights Sept. 12. To left of former President is G. Men- 
nen Williams, new Asst. Secretary of State for 


African Affairs; to right is Angier Biddle Duke. 


Kings and queens and. presidents (past 
and future) were among the many dis- 
tinguished visitors at 60-61 OPC func- 


tions, which ranged from press confer- 


ences to regional nights, dinners 
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Survivors of 1960's political conventions compare 
notes at OPC Open House. Left to right: Sam Zel- 
man, CBS News; lnez Robb, United Features 
Syndicate; Bob Considine, Hearst Headline Serv- 
ice; Victor Lasky, NANA; and A. Wilfred 
42 May, of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
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Colombian president Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo 
(center, in glasses), arriving for luncheon last 
April 13, strongly urged support for the Organiza- 
tion of American States in handling hemisphere 
problems to avert “insecurity, imperialism, war." 


Royal guests at a gala OPC reception on Oct. 
14 were King Frederik and Queen Astrid of Den- 
mark. Welcoming them is OPC president John 
Luter (center). More than 300 press club mem- 
bers and guests attended this gala function. 


Some 200 college editors heard African diplomats 
and experts: (| to r) S. O. Oti, Nigeria; OPC's 
James Sheldon; Ghana's W. A. Eduful; Remi An- 
driamahare, Malagasy Republic; Sanford Griffith, 
New School African Study Center; Arnold Beich- 
man, Christian Science Monitor's man in Congo. 


Norse pageantry marked OPC's annual Norwegian Christmas din- 
ner, December 20. Queen of traditional dinner was Asta Olsson. 
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Today, with one of the world’s largest newsgathering networks, 
TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, draws on the services of 


more than 500 reporters, writers and editors. 


As of March 1961, the overseas roster was as follows: 
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“TIME 18 interested not in how much it in- 
cludes between 118 covers, but in how much it gets 
off its pages into the minds of tts readers." 


—from the prospectus for TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, 1922. 
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HOTEL WALDORF-ASTORIA 
APRIL 14, 1961 


FRIDAY, 


Overseas Press Club of America 
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Overseas Press Club of America 


MENU 


Tomate aux Fruits de Mer 


Filet Mignon Bordelaise 
Pommes Parisiennes 


Petits Pois 


Biscuit Glacé 
Sabayon Dore au Rhum 


Petits Fours 


Demi-Tasse 
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\ 6: ЗО to 7: ЗО р. т. 
Cocktail Reception East Foyer 


7:30 


Opening of doors to the Main Ballroom 


7:40 
{ National Anthem 


PROGRAM 


Introduction of Dais 
| Mr. Ben Grauer, Chairman, Dinner Committee 


Report on World Press Center 
Mr. John Luter, President, Overseas Press Club 


8:00 


( Dinner 


Songs 
Miss Eleanor Steber, Metropolitan Opera Company 


Awards Presentation | 
Mr. John Denson, Chairman, Awards Committee | 


| Address 
| H. E. Sir Leslie Munro, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. 
Past President, United Nations General Assembly | 


| Sidebars 
Mr. Bob Newhart 


Dancing in the East Foyer to 


Ben Cutler and his orchestra 


MÀ 
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Program by Remington Rand 


GENERAL DINNER COMMITTEE 


William H. Baldwin, Jv. 


Anita Diamant Berke 
Robert G. Black 
Lawrence G. Blochman 
Robert B. Considine 
Douglas J. Downs 
Angier Biddle Duke 
Archer C. Hancock 
Florence Jones Hilty 


Ben Grauer, Chairman 


Ben Wright, Executive Vice-Chairman 


Norwood F. Allman, Vice-Chairman 
William A. Berns, Vice-Chairman 
Henry Gellermann, Vice-Chairman 


Florence D. Laurence, Vice-Chairman 


Murray Lewis, Vice-Chairman 
Arthur G. Milton, Vice-Chairman 
Dorothy L. Omansky, Vice-Chairman 
Columbia Rossi, Vice-Chairman 


Lee K. Jaffee 

Natalie Jaros 

Harry Jiler 

Chester Kronfeld 
Josephine Lyons 
William R. McAndrew 
Grace Naismith 

Alvin H. Perlmutter 
Adele Gutman Nathan 


Banquet Co-Ordinator: 


Miss Jeannette Longyear 


Inez Robb 

Madeline D. Ross 
William L. Safire 
Geraldine Sartain 
Jessie Stearns 

David Z. Shefrin 
Patrick Joseph Sullivan 
Myra Waldo 

Ed Wergeles 


All Award Winners have received QUIET-RITER® Portable typewriters . . . 


Courtesy 


Remington Rand Division of Sperry Rand Corporation 


Coty's L'Aimant purses 
for the ladies 
Courtesy 


Coty's Inc. 


Americana Roses of 1961 by Jackson & Perkins 
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ENGLAND LONDON: ROBERT ELSON, HONOR BALFOUR, MICHAEL DEMAREST, HERMAN NICKEL, 
MONICA DEHN • BIRMINGHAM: J. LESLIE PLANT • BRISTOL: NORMAN WALTERS * CAMBRIDGE: 
E. A. JANUARY, THOMAS NUZUM * MANCHESTER: GILBERT HOLLIDAY, NORMAN EDWARDS * 
OXFORD: KENNETH AUCHINCLOSS, R. BRAIN • SOUTHAMPTON: BRIAN POOK + SWANSEA: JOHN 
HOGAN * SCOTLAND EDINBURGH: H. G. COLE * GLASGOW: CLIFF HANLEY * EIRE DUBLIN: ALAN 
MONTGOMERY * NORTHERN IRELAND BELFAST: JAMES KENNEDY • DENMARK COPENHAGEN: 
KNUD MEISTER + FINLAND HELSINKI: LANCE KEYWORTH * NORWAY OSLO: ARNE BONDE * 
SWEDEN STOCKHOLM: JOHN LARSSON * ICELAND REYKJAVIK: THORDUR EINARSSON * MALTA 
VALLETTA: MRS. HAMILTON DE FREMEAUX * FRANCE PARIS: CURTIS PRENDERGAST, EDWARD 
BEHR, GODFREY BLUNDEN, ISRAEL SHENKER * RIVIERA (NICE): PAUL RESS * BELGIUM BRUSSELS: 

JAN ZEGERS * NETHERLANDS AMSTERDAM: FRISO ENDT * SPAIN MADRID: LOGAN BENTLEY • 
GIBRALTAR GIBRALTAR: HAROLD WALL • PORTUGAL LISBON: WILLIAM RICHARDS * SWITZER- 
LAND GENEVA: ROBERT KROON *U.S.S.R. MOSCOW: EDMUND STEVENS * NORTH AFRICA RABAT: 
PIERRE GUILLEMOT * ALGIERS: ROBERT SOULE * DAKAR: ERNEST MILCENT * GERMANY BONN: 
JOHN MECKLIN, ROBERT BALL, WILLIAM RADEMAEKERS * BERLIN: PAUL MOOR + MUNICH: FRANZ 
SPELMAN AUSTRIA VIENNA: CLYDE FARNSWORTH • YUGOSLAVIA BELGRADE: STOYAN BRA- 
LOVIC * ITALY ROME: WILLIAM McHALE, PHILIP PAYNE • GREECE ATHENS: ANTHONY ANTON- 
AKAKIS * TURKEY ISTANBUL: CHARLES LANIUS * ANKARA: IFFET ASLAN TURHAN * ISRAEL 
JERUSALEM: MARLIN LEVIN * CYPRUS NICOSIA: BARBARA CORNWALL « LEBANON BEIRUT: 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL • ADEN ADEN: DENIS PEPPER + EGYPT CAIRO: MOHAMED WAGDI * IRAN 
TEHERAN: REZA KAVOUSSI + IRAQ BAGHDAD: JACK GILLON + JORDAN JERUSALEM: RAJA EL 

ISSA * SOUTH AFRICA JOHANNESBURG: JAMES BELL, LEE GRIGGS, ERNEST SHIRLEY * CAPETOWN: 
MICHAEL GREEN * DURBAN: JUSTICE ALEXANDER * FRENCH CAM EROONS YAOUNDE: MARCELLE 
RAMBEAU REPUBLIC OF THE CONGO BRAZZAVILLE: JACK WILLIAMS • GHANA ACCRA: ADOL- 
PHUS PATERSON • KENYA NAIROBI: HENRY REUTER • LIBERIA MONROVIA: HENRY COLE * 

NIGERIA LAGOS: RUSSELL HOWE * SOUTHERN RHODESIA SALISBURY: ERIC ROBINS * SUDAN 
KHARTOUM: HAMISH DAVIDSON * TANGANYIKA DAR-ES-SALAAM: NORMAN ANDERSON * UGANDA 
KAMPALA: E. A. JONES * HONG KONG HONG KONG: STANLEY KARNOW, LOREN FESSLER, JERROLD 

SCHECTER * FORMOSA TAIPEI: JUNIUS GRIFFIN * PHILIPPINE ISLANDS MANILA: GUILLERMO 
SANTOS * MALAYA KUALA LUMPUR: FELIX ABISHEGANADEN * NORTH BORNEO BRUNEI: JOHN 
DUCLOS * INDONESIA DJAKARTA: JOSEPH NERBONNE * MACAO MACAO: LEONEL BORRALHO * 
NEW GUINEA PORT MORESBY: EDWARD P. GLOVER * VIET NAM SAIGON: JAMES WILDE * BURMA 
RANGOON: PETER SIMMS * THAILAND BANGKOK: UDOM YENRUDI * SINGAPORE SINGAPORE: 
DAVID TAMBYAH * AUSTRALIA SYDNEY: FRED HUBBARD * NEW ZEALAND CHRISTCHURCH: 
LESLIE HOBBS * INDIA NEW DELHI: CHARLES MOHR, JAMES SHEPHERD * BOMBAY: SYDNEY SMITH 
* CALCUTTA: PRASANTA SARKAR * LUCKNOW: S. K. RAU * MADRAS: C. N. RAMACHANDRAN * 
SRINAGAR: SAT PAUL SAHNI * TRIVANDRUM: K. C. JOHN * PAKISTAN DACCA: GHULAM MALIK 
* KARACHI: ANTHONY MASCARENHAS * LAHORE: KAMAL HYDER * CEYLON COLOM BO: H. W. B. 
ABEYNAIKE * JAPAN TOKYO: DONALD CONNERY, FRANK IWAMA * KOREA SEOUL: HOGAN YOON 
* MEXICO MEXICO CITY: HARVEY ROSENHOUSE, RAFAEL DELGADO LOZANO * BRAZIL RIO DE 
JANEIRO: GEORGE DE CARVALHO, JAYME DANTAS * ARGENTINA BUENOS AIRES: PIERO SAPORITI, 

ISAAC LEVI * ROSARIO: CARL A. O. NELSON *PANAMA & CANAL ZONE PANAMA CITY: REECE SMITH 
e CUBA HAVANA: JAY MALLIN * BAHAMAS NASSAU: BENSON McDERMOTT • BARBADOS BRIDGE- 
TOWN: GEORGE HUNTE * BERMUDA HAMILTON: RONALD OATWAY • BOLIVIA LA PAZ: ALFONSO 
TELLERIA BRITISH GUIANA GEORGETOWN: CLARENCE KIRTON • BRITISH HONDURAS BELIZE: 

LIBORIO AYUSO + CHILE SANTIAGO: MARIO PLANET + COLOMBIA BOGOTA: WINTHROP CARTY 
COSTA RICA SAN JOSE: TERENCE STOCKEN + ECUADOR QUITO: JORGE JURADO * GRENADA 
ST. GEORGE'S: LAWRENCE STEVENSON * GUATEMALA GUATEMALA: ROBERT ROSENHOUSE • 
HAITI PORT-AU-PRINCE: BERNARD DIEDERICH + JAMAICA KINGSTON: JOHN HLAVACEK * 
NICARAGUA MANAGUA: T. С. DOWNING • РЕВО LIMA: TOMAS LOAYZA • PUERTO RICO SAN JUAN: 
ALEXANDER MALDONADO • TRINIDAD PORT-OF-SPAIN: CHARLES ESPINET + VENEZUELA 
CARACAS: MOISES GARCIA * VIRGIN ISLANDS ST. THOMAS: JEANNE PERKINS HARMAN. 
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. AND OTHER 
SPEAKERS 


Sen. Wm. Proxmire 
charged some  top- 
ranking fellow Sena- 
tors with “ruthless 
use of power" 


UPI 


Nigeria’s Prime Min- 
ister, Sir Abubakar 
Tagawa Balewa, ap- 
pealed for greater un- 
derstanding . . . 


Oliver Powers pleaded 
for Soviet release of 
his son, 0-2 pilot 
Francis Gary Powers... 


"Cavalcade of Europe," written by 14 OPC members, was launched at dinner. Неге are 
Will Yolen, chairman of the special committee on planning the book, Naomi Burton and 
Hurd, author and co-editor. Lowell Thomas was one of book's co-editors. 


Charles 


Dr. Manuel de Varona, 
former Cuban premier, 
debunked Castro 
Claims 


WIDE WORLD 


Congo President Jo- 
seph Kasavubu voiced 
hopes for unity and 
peace... 


- 
a 


„% 
„ 
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King Hussein of Jor- 
dan branded commu- 
nism greatest threat 
to freedom today... 


WIDE WORLD - 


West Berlin mayor 
Willy Brandt drew ca- 
pacity crowd... 


Henry Taylor, Scripps-Howard corres- 
pondent killed in the Congo in early 
September, was added to Club’s roll 
of honored dead. Adding name is 
Burnet Hershey, OPC past president. 


“ 


OPC's reception honoring Sigma Delta 
Chi convention on December 2 brought 
more than 500 guests into the club. 


— y —̃̃— 


D 


Au — 


Here's the story 1 


Good photographs and reliable 
information about oil—from the 
search for new reserves to research 
for new and better products. 


PHELL ОТЕ COMPANY 


50 West 50th Street • New York 20, New York + JUdson 6-5000, Ext. 2161 
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Warm welcome was given philanthropist Morris Morgenstern by OPC president , | 
John Luter (r.), Richard Anderson d.), OPC secretary, at party for Danish royalty. | 


OPC v.p. Ansel E. Talbert with Clare Boothe 
Luce, a tireless fund-raiser for the Press Center. ? 


4... 


John F. Day, Jr., OPC v.p. William L. Laurence, ОРС v.p. Franz Weissblatt, treasurer 


E САҒ 


в y 9 - 
Ге ead і ng the O PC | n 60- o 1 OPC v.p. Kathleen McLaughlin, covering the 
UN, interviews Mrs. C. M. Fernando of Ceylon. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


p^ 
: HN 4 
Frank Conniff Frank Gibney Henry Lieberman Marshall Loeb William R. McAndrew Dorothy Omansky Lin Root 


L. G. Blochman 
ALTERNATES | 


Stanley M. Swinton Joseph Wurzel Donald Coe Jess Gorkin George McDonald 


. every 
crowd. 
+ there is one who stands out 


In your photojournalism crowd, it's the photographer who consistently 
performs the unexpected. 


| In photo products, it's the uniform material that consistently 
performs as expected. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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all introduction 00 à sient nae 
‘and the magazines which Sen ats 


in future business. 


Here, in one compact booklet, replete with charts and graphs: 


e an analysis of the area’s growth e details of exports to Latin America 


potential from the U.S., Germany, and the U.K. 
vis Kee] 9i gol ote toss product e a 9-year record of imports of seven 
in the 50’s 5 : А 
major Latin countries from all over 
e data on major industries the world 


e investment: internal and external ; А 
e facts and figures on the kind of people 


you reach with Latin America's biggest 
newsmagazine—Visiôn. 


e the outlook for trade 
e competition for the market 


For a copy, write—on your letterhead, please—to V. Moore, 
Visión, Vision Building, 635 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 
(Or call your nearest Visión sales office.) 


on the Latin American 
market to use as back- 
ground for your own 
exploration of an area 
which can mean millions 


r —K-.— 
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Best Press Reporting from Abroad 


AWARD: Lynn Heinzerling, 
Associated. Press 
For coverage of Africa 


Last April when Lynn Heinzerling (center), AP 
Bureau Chief at Johannesburg, welcomed his suc- 
cessor, Richard Kasischke (left), he thought he 
was all set for his new assignment: Vienna, a quiet 
place after three years of covering South and 
Central Africa. He never made it. The Union of 
South Africa's Prime Minister, Hendrik F. Ver- 
woerd, was shot; independence in some areas 
brought nationalism, uncertainty, terrorism and 
death. Another AP staffer went to Vienna, Hein- 
zerling hurried to London to coordinate African 
coverage, then returned to the Congo. Not until 
late October was Heinzerling able to quit Africa 
where he had directed the AP’s on-the-scene 
coverage 24 hours daily. He's now assigned to 
the AP’s London bureau, as assistant chief with 
special interest in African coverage. Heinzerling, 
an Ohioan born October 23, 1906, has been with 
the Associated Press since 1933, when he was 
hired away from the Cleveland Plain Dealer (he 
was a police reporter) by Morgan M. Beatty, who 
was then Associated Press Cleveland bureau chief. 


CITATION FOR 
EXCELLENCE: 


Dom Bonafede, 

The Miami Herald 
For coverage of 

the Caribbean 

and Central America 


Vendor in Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, makes sale 
to Dom Bonafede 
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Best Radio and TV Reporting 
from Abroad 


TV AWARD: 


M CBS Eyewitness to History: “The Road Ahead,” 
. d an account of Eisenhower's return from the Summit 


"The Road Ahead" was the climax to six shows presented by CBS 

Eyewitness in that one week last May when the Paris Big Four Summit 

meeting collapsed. It shows a disappointed President Eisenhower getting 

ОУУ a blizzard-like welcome in Lisbon and a wifely embrace at Andrews 
Air Force Base. The Presidents face was lined and sad as he spoke: | 

— “My good friends and fellow citizens, after a trip of this kind you can À 

well understand what it means to me to have this kind of a welcome . . . 

it was a mystery and remains a mystery as to why at this particular mo- 

7. ment the Soviets chose so to distort and overplay the U-2 incident that 

| they obviously wanted no talks of any kind, and in fact made it impossible 
: to begin them." Also included in the show were shots of Khrushchev rid- 
. ing through East Berlin, an examination of Russian motives and ה‎ 

a of possible future courses of action. Eyewitness, a weekly half-hour news 


show, is produced by Leslie Midgley. 


Edwin Newman, NBC Radio 
2 For his reporting from abroad 
; | : . | Edwin Newman, NBC's Paris bureau chief and the only NBC News 
v / / à correspondent to cover London, Rome and Paris, has one of the most 
UC : impressive travel records in the business. He has flown more than 100,000 


miles on NBC assignments and has crossed the Atlantic 16 times. A 
native New Yorker, Newman speaks French fluently and is known as 
a superb writer in any news medium. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1940, did graduate work at Louisiana State 
University in 1941, then worked for INS and UP in Washington, before 
entering the Navy in 1942. He was discharged in 1945 as a lieutenant. 
He became a full-time NBC News correspondent in London in 1952. 53 
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Best Still Photographs from Abroad 
: 4. AWARD: 

Yasushi Nagao, 

United Press International 

For his photo of 


the assassination of 
Japanese Socialist leader 


Inejiro Asanuma 


Veteran news 
photographer Yasu- 
shi Nagao attributes 
the dramatic power 
of his Asanuma as- 
sassination shot to 
steady hands and 
confidence. He 
could tell immedi- 
ately that his photo 
of Otoya Yamagu- 
, A chi about to stab 
Japanese Socialist Party Chairman Ine- 

: d - jiro Asanuma for а second time was 
K i successful, considers it the best picture 
: he has ever taken. Nagao was born in 
Tokyo in 1930, the son of a sales 
executive. A 1953 graduate of Chiba 
University near Tokyo, where he ma- 
jored in photography, Nagao has work- 
ed for the mass-circulation Mainichi 
newspapers in Japan for the last sev- 

en years. He is a bachelor. 


CITATION FOR 

EXCELLENCE: 

Dennis Royle, Associated. Press 

For his photo of the attempted assassination of Union of 
South Africa’s Prime Minister Hendrik F. Verwoerd 


in April in Johannesburg 
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Two awards: Best Movie 
Photography from Abroad; 
The Robert Capa Award 


AWARD: Yung Su Kwon, NBC 
For coverage of the Japanese riots 
at the time of James Hagerty’s 
arrival last June 


The peril faced by Press Secretary James Hagerty last 
June during the Japanese riots was shared by Yung Su 
Kwon, NBC’s staff cameraman in Japan. That Kwon man- 
aged to remain upright, handle heavy sound equipment, 
and capture on film the angry mood of the rioters as 
well as Hagerty’s rescue by helicopter is a tribute to his 
skill and courage. It also won him two OPC awards this 
year. His one great ambition is still unfulfilled: a trip to 
the United States to study techniques. Kwon was born 
in Korea in 1913 and went to Japan in 1932. He gradu- 
ated from Nippon University in 1938, then operated an 
educational newsreel business. In 1946 he was employed 
by the USS. Army Signal Corps and covered the front 
lines in Korea. He lives in Tokyo with his wife, three sons. 


қ — 4 pm 5. 
e 
м T - в 
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CITATION FOR גי‎ % 
EXCELLENCE: Class 4 : 
ieorge Markman, CBS, Paris % 
For coverage of l 
the rioting in Algiers 
uu SS 
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ALHOME # ABROAD 
The Communist Invasion 
OF Latin America 


The Revolution 


ех to Havana L. 
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THE WINNING TICKET 


Н 
» July 7, 1960 25€ The Communist Invasion of Latin America 


The Runaway Revolution mM — TT | 


What the President. Won't See 
In South America 


sd 


A Brazilian 's Critique of Brasilia 


EDITORIAL 


Latin America Joins the World 


Yann e MER 


Tr 


Best magazine reporting of foreign affairs 


AWARD: The Reporter 
For coverage of Latin America— 
nine articles 
submitted as a group 


| CITATION FOR 
EXCELLENCE: 


| “Nigeria—The Black Rock,” 
Time, December 5, 1960 
Reported by James Bell 
Written by Edward Hughes 


THE w um 


NIGERIA'S 
PRIME MINISTER 
ВАСЕМА 


opc [96] award 
Students Abroad: N ew Frontier for US. 


( Program to put new, more 
youthful face on our foreign 
| assistance would benefit us as 
| well as other nations 


Second of two articles 


By ROBERT HEWETT 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune Foreign Correspondent 
5 Beirut, Lebanon. 
Can a 20-year-old Minnesota farm boy live in % 
an isolated African town and show Africans how to 
raise livestock? | 
Or is it worthwhile for an Iowa girl education 
| student to bring modern teaching methods to an 
Indian village where papa and mama, as well as: 
little Sarap, want desperately to learn to read and 
write? 


с> 


SCHOOL IN NIGERIA | 
American student-teachers needed | 


| 
) I think that thousands of carefully-selected stu- | provide 50 English teachers to set up an English 
| der's should spend their iunior уез” ^* ec" ~- Dan ай 
2072 ht 
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Best press interpretation of foreign affairs 


AWARD: Months before presidential candidate Senator John Kennedy advo- 
4 | cated the Youth Peace Corps as a way for American aid and skills 
Robert Hewett, to reach the world’s under-privileged areas, Robert Hewett propose 


Minneapolis Star and Tribune such youth aid. For four years Hewett has been covering the Middle 
For his Middle Hast coverage, East for The Minneapolis Star and Tribune. His award-winning 
and especially for his proposal articles, sent from his headquarters in Beirut, Lebanon, appeared in 


The Minneapolis Star of January 12 and 13, 1960. 

A foreign correspondent of more than 20 years’ experience, Hewett 
has seen first-hand the desperate needs of many peoples. He suggested 
that aid of skilled American youth could be of mutual benefit to re- 
cipients—and America. His two articles, which demonstrated specifi- 
cally how such aid could be utilized in Asia, Africa and the Middle 
East, drew wide attention, even from Congressmen such as Repre- 
sentative Walter H. Judd and Senator Hubert H. Humphrey. The 
pieces may even have helped create the climate for President Kennedy’s 
Youth Peace Corps plan. 

Hewett and his wife, Mary, who is also a foreign correspondent, 
have traveled extensively throughout England, Europe, the Middle 
East, Africa and Southern Asia. He is 46, Detroit-born, and an ex- 
Marine. Before joining the Star, he was an AP staff member for 17 years. 


of a Youth Peace Corps 


CITATION FOR 
EXCELLENCE: 


Leon Dennen, 
Newspaper Enterprise Association 
For his interpretation of foreign affairs 
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Best Radio or TV Interpretation of Foreign Affairs 


AWARD: NBC White Paper: “The U-2 Affair,” 
narrated by Chet Huntley 


The U-2 Affair is a documentary on Francis Gary Powers’ ill-fated and ill-timed 
flight over the U.S.S.R. — ill-fated because he was aught, and ill-timed because the 
flight was used to help wreck the Big Four Summit conference. Included are: back- 
ground material on the plane itself, Khrushchev’s dramatic announcement that an 
American U-2 “spy” plane had been shot down in the Soviet Union and the pilot 
captured; the shocked reaction in newspaper headlines; the wreckage of the plane 
found on Russian soil and exhibited in Moscow; Powers’ trial; and a quote-by-quote 
review showing how the early conflicting "official" explanations of the flight worsened 
the U.S. international position. The entire script was printed in the Congressional 
Record, by unanimous consent of the U.S. Senate, as a tribute to its importance. 


Tea eum 


CITATION FOR 


EXCELLENCE: prvin D. Canham, 

N FFF АВС Radio 

For his news commentaries 
and analyses 
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Best Book on 
Foreign Affairs 


AWARD: 

William L. Shirer 

For his 

“The Rise and Fall of 
the Third Reich” 


For a man who once dreamed of being 
a locomotive engineer, William L. Shirer 
is doing fine. His “The Rise and Fall of 
the Third Reich” became the nation’s No. 1 
best-seller last Dec. 4, the first time a $10 
book achieved such status. Twenty-two 
weeks later it was still at the top. Since 
he wrote it in the face of negative advice 
like “Don’t do it; who'll read about that 
now?” the book’s success has been par- 
ticularly gratifying to Shirer. It was writ- 
ten, not as his publishers hoped it might 
be, in a year, but in five. The volume is a 
scholarly, completely authenticated study 
of a nation, a people, a fanatic leader, and 
a political idea. Shirer was in Berlin in the 
bleak days of 1939 when Hitler went to 
war; he remained in Germany until the 
end of 1940. He spent time in England 
and France, then returned to Germany 
in 1945. He covered the birth of the Unit- 
ed Nations in San Francisco in 1945 and 
had further assignments in Europe in 1948 
and 1950. One indication of the monu- 
mental task represented by the book: Be- 
cause of the sudden capitulation of Ger- 
many all of the Nazi secret papers, private 
diaries, and 450 tons of records of the 
German Foreign Office were found intact 
just as they were about to be burned. 
Shirer sifted through this mountain of ma- 
terial, and in the fall of 1959 a 2,023-page 
manuscript was delivered to Simon & 
Schuster. Shirer, also the author of “Berlin 
Diary” and “End of a Berlin Diary,” is now 
adapting his new book for a film by MGM. 


ARNOLD NEWMAN 
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AWARD: CBS Reports: / 
“Trujillo: Portrait of а Dictator," 
produced and narrated 
by Bill Leonard 


Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo may look 
friendly here, examining the notebook Bill 
Leonard (left), CBS News correspondent, 
used for an interview, but the climate be- 
tween the two later chilled considerably. 
Doubtless a major cause was Leonard's 
frank documentary for CBS called “Trujillo: 
Portrait of a Dictator." For several years, 
Leonard has been interested in the Domini- 
can political structure. He interviewed anti- 
Trujillo exiles, and established contact with 
the Dominican Underground. Late in 1959 
he and a camera crew spent two months 
filming Dominican life. Then in 1960 when 
a futile attempt to overthrow the regime was 
made, Leonard went back to Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, only to find himself persona non CITATION FOR 
grata. On his hasty way out, he scored a 


six-hour news beat on the rebels taking sanc- EXCELLEN GE: 


tuary in the Brazilian Embassy — and cap- о : 
ye ) t ura Ber ist, Look 2 
tured it on film. Leonard leaves soon with Laura Bergquist, Look magazine 


former UN Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge For her “Our Woman in Havana” 
60 to film a special report on Africa. She’s seen with Ernesto “Che” Guevara. 
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EXPOHENT OF UNION. West Gemanys Chancelor Adenau: i as 
258» Believes thot nity. may provide a core fox Pele matt. 


Жу EDWIN 1, DALE je. 


PARIS. 
ancient world of Western Eu- 
торе is at war with itself as ita 
two wtrongest political instincts: 
conse inta sharp conflict, 

One is xn matinet born of a tragic 
and blondy past and a посаг present, 
del everywhere on the continent, but 
Post strongly іп sce of the smaller 
ouniries. Tt is the instinct tate by the 
weak, militarily or econamically, 
הו‎ the atang: af former enemies 
Wha ane thoroughly weary et war and 
whe swallow thelr antagonism th the 
then ot а threat from the outside 
biger than жау of then, It is im 
short, the instinct to unite in order ta 
кіп bot wealth and safety and 


power as well. 
di Mads an astonishing number of 


KOWIN L, DALE Js, segutarty reports an the 
sanomia ane bom The Times Peds buen, 


Two Instincts Tug at Europe 2: 


Frenchmen i» subdue thes emotions 
And agree that thelr best Боре Бек in 
an alliance with the Germans, It leads 
newspapers io олту regular columns 
under tbe heading “The Construction 
of Europe; It lende THalians to press 
ber a European university and Belgian 
department stores to advertise x Eu- 
таркап retrigeratce. 

The other matinet, alder and at the 
moment mone à, à the Instinct 
for national identification, Tt is the 
most familiar inatinet in the world, and 
m em сла condemn st out of hand аз 
unhealthy or harmful It is the іп 
stimat that gives people a lump in their 
throat when a national anthem ix 
played, that makes а German or a 
Frenchman ar а Bwede a man of his 
nation more (ал he is à man of 
‘Europe, 

Xt ds the reason a Danish child knows 
the story at bow the great Ring 
Christian IV lost ал еуе against the 
Swedes in the Battle of Kolberg Roads, 


while he may have only the dimumest 
idea of МАТО, 

Tt br what leads a German pailticlan, 
theoreticaily a hearty believer in a 
united Európe, to think offwheat prices 
in the light of German farmers and the 
next election, rather than in the Шеһі 
at ж “rational” organization of Eura- 
fran agrbiulture.. Jt is what makes a 
wigs conscious above an af the fruits 
AL пеші, ж Гхйеһтяп pay for aud 
mad teams 01 copy about his Quee, 
a Luxemhourger take mild atfense at 
the foreigner whe dors пос realize that 
hix has been a cuuntsy since the teeth. 
century, 


IST poignantly of al, is the in 
stinet that makes an Enplishman бөлі 
that the people in Calais, ееп min- 
utes away. are foreign. while poopie 
im Sydney or Ottawa are hardly for- 
wigners at ай. At this writing, 5 ₪ 
worth nating, א‎ fervent group of Eng 
Jishmets has remained xuccesxfut in its 


tggositian to 4 proposal to contaminate 
British beet бу the introduction af a 
highty reputed brend of French bulls, 

The first imstinet--the iatinet to 
suites something very new: ко new, 
tu fact, that the word “instinct” may 
be stretching things в bit. Pot It екінің, 
down in the emotions where none of! 
the purely rational arguments af the 
past, from Grotius to Briand, have ever 
heen able ta penetrate. The idea of 
"Burope* exis not because at argu- 
ments, kat because at atom bamba and 
she rising tie of the warld’s colored 
peoples; because at the power of Pitts 
burgh and tbe power of Kiev; because 
14 the ultimate resistance of even the 
cynically modern human seul i» the 
sort of thing that World War ti, xn 
intra-Europenn war, produced. 

The idea, Шке ай new and geent 
deas, has produced a group of tenders 
Jean Monnet of France is prokakty the 
foremost. Robert Schuman, also of 
France (tough he жесек in the Ger- 


THE Mw YORK TIMES MAGAZINE 


The E. W. Fairchild Award 


AWARD: 


Edwin L. Dale Jr., 


The New 


busine 


York 
For his series on Europeun 
and economic affairs 


Times 


Edwin L. Dale Jr. has specialized in eco- 
nomic reporting for The New York Times 
since he joined the Times Washington bu- 
reau six years ago. He concentrated on re- 
porting and interpreting economic develop- 
ments in the capital, and also handled brief 
assignments on the White House and State 
Department beats. A native of Philadelphia, 
where he was born in 1923, he interrupted 
his Yale studies for service aboard a de- 
stroyer during World War II. He then fin- 
ished at Yale before going to the Worcester 


(Mass.) Evening 


Gazette. 


Dale assumed 


his present post as the Times’ European Eco- 
nomic Correspondent in Paris last June. He 
is the author of “Conservatives in Power,” a 
book dealing with the economic performance 
of the Eisenhower administration. 


man Army is Waris War Li, tx another. 
Among the political leaders, the late 
Alcide de Gasperi ot Кају and the very 
mel alive Konrad Adenauer of Ger 
many havs been the most powerful, In 
Біз way, even Sir Winslee: Churchill of 
Britain would claim membership. 


Tren men nav at ray sert 
en detalis—incisding important detalis 
nt they have been motivated by а 
single vet of ideas, They believe, and 
Dave argued, that only is the fullest 
possbie union can Western Eurepe At 
fend itself, grow wealthy, exert major 
infiuenee in todays world, prevent 
muore wars and maintain intact Gne ot 
the great civilisations in the חפל‎ his- 
tory of manema 

Not only hae the ides produced head- 
ers, it has produced some results, The 
ses striking of them by far ₪ the 
European Common Market of France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Netherlands 
and Luxembourg. This seeks, tn prin- 


NOVEMBER 2, үне 


retain national identity, 


PRIDE—Memovies of past get [above 56. Cyr cadets parade before the Are de Triomphe in Райа and 
national traditions (below, Garey cheer as King Feder pau] mabe many Evrapram жібе 1» unite, 


iple nét oniy complete free trade 
among the members Dur ultimately חפ‎ 
tecnomle umion--mewning common ес 
ot ennt “harmonized”: systema of thos 
and transport sntruat рому and 
right of kasines eetahticnment, farm 
prise and social security, Its founders 
tought of iis ultimae goal as fun 
political union as wel, ase its өзінікі 
astie hackers (есі that way zow. 

Hut the idea, the baders ami the 
concrete achievements, suh as the 
Common Market, have mot produced 
union in Western Europe in any ordi- 
тағу sense of the gerd political, eor- 
sosie, military cr cultural, Essrope re- 
mains a continent of nations: ench with 
its own money, army, vote іш the 
United Nations, боғе policy, tax sys» 
iem, farm program and. abave 20, 
heling“ 

The duality between the instincts of 
nstionality asd union, tapether with the 
record La date of what has and hes Rot 
actually happened, han piven rise ta а 


CITATION FOR 


EXCELLENCE: 


Albert E. Norman, The Christian Science Monitor, 
Australia-New Zealand correspondent 
For 41 articles on business and economic affairs 
in Australia and the South Pacific territories 


ы 


ie, fairly recent, is the urge to unite; the other, es old as history, 
Still, the idea of ‘Europe-ism’ is stirring. 


est debate in Europe There іш an 
»hormuss amount of discussion about 
bet ougdt to appen. and aboot what 
probably will appen. There wr» san- 
mant appeals te history—both the pan. 
eral history of mations and the recent 
history of Rurope’s 6160015 ta unite. 


ip m ee aan 
Sài semantis scorecard. 
don" "integration," "fed« 
vontederaties" Эғоореға- 
ties.” follow each other with тубах 
эрек, and it is not only а question of 
arguing ae the number 96 angels 
that can dance оэ the head of א‎ pin. 
Yurapeons fave Theoretical arguments, 
tut on this auber they are net just 
playing an Intellectual game, 

Unt of an the discussion nnd resent 
history, kevern} major Tarts and conclu. 
sion have emerged, 

The first, and probably the foremost, 
is thia: Whib the spirit or tustinet of 
European опну exists in סוחסה‎ degree 


EXPONENT OF COOPERATION —Freace’s President de Goube bekers 
зенне, cot wacanational institutions, want be the waves of naves. 


everywhere im free Europe, It & far 
stronger in one part of Europe than is 
another, if ia strongest among the six 
mations that have formed Qv Common 
Market and ita predecessor. the Coat 
and Biest Community, Thenu six na- 
one bave א‎ imber of things in com- 
son that are sometimes overlooked or 
forgotten, 

As a бохар they wers the warst mif- 
(егете from the isst war; every one uf. 
them was occupied. They are an either 
Wholly Сауе in religien of sise have 
a major, usually gvernmg, dolle 
betten party, Алӣ the three big na- 
lema amang them, Franne, Germany 
and italy, have the weakest démocratie 
reote in Bsisope, excepting only the 
Joerias peninada, Тһе "jr three“ of 
tbe сік Rave a sad history of pofitinat 
instability, and thers ia nothing ің the 
present picture to prove that, political 
inability may net arise in Өле nt all 
wf them again. in unten they may rid 
в eure for (Contianed an Pope. 128) 
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Australia: Target for Investor 


Stanford Research Instiute M 
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survey the Australian 
nt field, Results of the 


survey are reported below. 
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Australian Firm 
Gets U.S, Partner 


By Reuters 


Melbourne . 

Тһе B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
tal Company of Cleveland, and 
CSR. Chemicals of Sydney, 
17 announced they. are 
building a plant near here to 
make a wide range of plastic 
products, 
The products, of the oly- 
vinyl chloride type, are for 
floor 
cables and electric wiring, up- 
holstery, rigid plastic pipinz, 


covering, insulation 


nd phonograph records, 
Construction already 


of the Department 
in Australia, made 


Aust 
As the re) 


intenanc 
becomes 


has 
started and production is due 
to begin next year, 


this 
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ing industries. 
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dustry concerned. 
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investment 


an attractive opening in the in» 


Building materials and public- 
works equipment, roadmaking. 
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opportunities, 
according to the report, 
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Since many products could be 
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This photo of Taylor helping to distribute noodles to refugees 
from Red China was taken in the summer of 1960 and arrived 
home after his death. It was sent by Msgr. John Romani- 
ello, director of the Catholic Relief Services in Hong Kong. 


The George Pole 


Y 


AWARD: | 


Henry N. Taylor, 31, Scripps-Howard ) 
Newspapers, was machine-gunned | 
while trying to reach a skirmish 
near Bakwanga in the Congo, 
where Baluba tribesmen were resisting | 
Lumumba’s troops. His last dispatch, 
sent from Leopoldville, predicted “Thin 
are bound to get explosively worse.” 

Tt was signed simply Thirty—Taylor, 


| 


One more dateline, Léopoldville, added | 
last September to the datelines of the 23 í 
countries he'd already visited іп 1960, be- 
came the last for Henry N. Taylor, called j 
"Harry." He died soon after leaving Léo- 
poldville for Tcelenge, where the fighting 
was. A few short days before, Harry had 
quipped *It looks like a nice picnic" as he 
left Rome for Africa. He was the first foreign | 
correspondent to die in the Congo. 

Back of his facade of light-heartedness, 
Harry hid a quick, penetrating mind and a 
deep concern for world affairs. For instance, 
his August 5, 1960, dispatch from Hiro- 
shima suggested, "If there ever is another 
Summit conference, they ought to hold it 
here at Hiroshima . . . It happened 15 years 
ago tomorrow, Aug. 6, at 8:15 A.M." Harry 
was knocked down by the Tokyo rioters at- 
tacking Hagerty, and he covered the Powers 
U-2 trial in Moscow. One of Harry's Mos- 
cow stories, dated Aug. 31, 1960, told of his 
visit to the Red Chinese Embassy (at No. 6 
Friendship Street) to apply fruitlessly for 
the 13th time for a visa to Peiping. Harry 
couldn't stand being separated, geographi- 
cally, from the news. His last dispatch was 
sent early Sunday, Sept. 4, from Léopoldville 
because, as he explained, he thought he 
might be "unable to file Monday from the 
Bakwanga hot spot.” He died that Sunday. 


Packing for а new assignment on 
his favorite beat — the world. — 
Taylor was photographed by Juli- 
anne Warren of The Cincinnati Post 
and Times-Star, the first newspaper 
on which he worked. 
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AWARD: 


— — — 


Lionel Durand, 39, Newsweek's Paris bureau chief, 
died Jan. 14, 1901, in Paris of a 

heart attack. It was a result of his 

being tear-gassed in Algeria, 

while covering riots that had erupted 

in the Casbah. Hed gone there to 

interview Moslem leaders. Among his last 

stories were “Algeria—You-You-You-You” 

and “Into the Eye of the Storm.” 


I 


“He died quietly in his sleep of a heart attack.” So ended “Epitaph — A Reporter, Newsweek’s ac- 
count of Lionel Durand's death. Durand, who for two years was Newsweek's Paris bureau chief, had 
lived life to the hilt. His interests were legion, so were his talents. Counting Picasso among his intimate 
? friends, he was himself a painter of quality, a nimble guitarist, and fluent in six languages. He could 
cover a Khrushchev press conference (as below) one day and a bullfight in Spain the next. 

But the big story for Durand was always politics. One of the first to predict de Gaulle's return. to 
power, Durand was still covering a part of the de Gaulle story when he went to Africa to cover the Al- 
) gerian war. He visited the Casbah to interview Moslem leaders during one of the riots and was caught 
in a crossfire as police tried to quell the disturbance. Though a tear-gas bomb exploded at his feet he 
went, coughing and sputtering, half-walking, half-running, to file his story from a cable office miles away. 

He returned to the Paris bureau exhausted, the tear gas having added to the strain of the previous 
months. Then, Friday night, January 13, his last story written and dispatched, Lionel Durand went qui- 
| etly to sleep for the last time. 
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Department prohibition against U.S. 
reporters covering the tremendous, un- 
told story in Communist China. The 
willingness of the American press to 
accept this fundamental denial of its 
freedom and responsibility to report 
the world's events to the American 
people will go down as one of the 
blackest marks in its history. The 
press failed to wage that fight with 
courage. 

3. It will also require courage in 
the coming years to report the prob- 
lems of Te American economy with 
objectivity. Few sections of the Amer- 
ican story are so badly reported. Too 
much economic reporting is just puf- 
fery buried in jargon. It is not good 
enough to limit coverage of the Amer- 
ican economy to rewrites of company 
annual reports and press agentry. The 
stories of our unused production capa- 
city, the problems of our foreign trade, 
the coming of automation, the devel- 
opment of investment overseas and 
unemployment at home all bear vitally 
on today's world conflict. 

Of course, the old bugaboo of the 


advertisers influence on the reporter 
and editor is a factor in covering the 
economy story. It seems perfectly le- 
gitimate—if shortsighted— for the ad- 
vertiser to try to atthe the editorial 
content of the press. The responsi- 
bility for covering economic news with 
objectivity lies with the editor and re- 
porter. It is their task to prevent its 
suppression or distortion. 

There have been many cases in 
which advertisers have frightened ed- 
itors by withdrawing their ads. Such 
threats are sometimes not necessary; 
business stories are ignored merely be- 
cause they might offend. But recently 
I have seen a publisher run a story 
highly critical of certain insurance 
company practices though insurance 
advertisers might have retaliated. 

If the editor recognizes that an ad- 
vertiser needs, most of all, an envir- 
onment of believability, he will realize 
that stopping the truth before the ad- 
vertiser's door destroys both of them. 

4. Fear of controversy ranges much 
farther than news about advertisers. 
For example, there is a common de- 


courage in communications (Continued from page 11) 


sire not to offend people's religious 
sensibilities by discussing candidly 
such problems as prejudice and birth 
control. Because many Americans re- 
gard birth control as irreligious, some 
editors disguise reporting medical de- 
velopments in this field РЙ discus- 
sion of the world population problem. 
There are many other examples: atom- 
ic fallout, strike issues, our policies in 
Asia, “socialized medicine" — all need 
to be discussed candidly. Today's most 
vital problems are by definition the 
most controversial. 

5. Perhaps the most important force 
that operates against the press’ doing 
its job courageously comes not from 
outside pressure but from bad report- 
ing. Despite the hurdles, the able and 
determined reporter rarely cannot get 
the story he sets out for. 

The lazy reporter who is satisfied 
with a government briefing or a com- 
pany release or a self- ue inter- 
view is simply knuckling under. The 
handout has become Ue most sophis- 
ticated means of “keep‘ng” the press. 

(Continued om Page 66) 


ALL. THE KING'S MEN 


KING Features Syndicate, which for more than 40 year 
been leading the way in newspaper features, now has millions 
of reader-friends in 120 countries and colonies throughout 


the world and its features appear in 30 different languages. 


KING ean recognize another headliner when it sees one. 
So in behalf of its editors, cartoonists, columnists and 
writers, it tips its crown to the Overseas Press Club 


of America at its Annual Awards Dinner. 
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The Best Features Make the Best Friends 
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Texaco in Trinidadis a big investment in the development of oil-and individuals. 
A visitor to this lovely, lively island will see thousands of Trinidadians at work where 
once such opportunity did not exist. He will see boys, 16 to 20, enrolled in Texaco 
training courses, continuing as on-the-job-with-pay apprentices. Students showing 
unusual aptitudes are awarded Texaco scholarships for university study. For all, it 
is a dream of success and security come true. Texaco in Trinidad is creating 
new futures for the people, sound growth for the economy of the island. א‎ 

TEXACO: SYMBOL OF WORLD-WIDE PROGRESS THROUGH PETROLEUM 
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The reporter who sees the world 
struggle in terms of angels fighting 
devils is also denying the American 
people the insight they need to meet 
the challenges of tomorrow. This kind 
of reporting—and the editing that ac- 
cepts it—is as damaging as that which 
bows to outside interests. We hear a 
lot about the freedom of the press. We 
might be more concerned about the 
press’ failure to use its freedom with 
courage. 

It takes courage to cover a war— 
almost as much as it takes to fight one 
—if you do it as men like Ernie Pyle, 
George Polk, Robert Capa and Henry 
Taylor. But in this new conflict we 
need other kinds of courage at least as 
much. We need the kind of courage 
Ed Murrow had when he reported the 
McCarthy story. We need the kind of 
courage with which Ed Reid covered 
police corruption in New York City, 
with which Tony Lewis exposed the 
mistreatment of Abraham Chasanow, 
with which Pierre Salinger investi- 
gated the Teamsters Union, with 
which Ed Stevens, Phil Harrington 
and William Worthy went to Com- 


munist China, with which Harry Ash- 
more stayed home and put out a 
newspaper in Little Rock. 

We need the courage of honesty— 
to see things as they are. We need the 
courage of doggedness—to ask the 
next question when the chips are 
down. We need the courage of respon- 
sibility—to offend the powerful if 
necessary to make public the truth. 

Many reporters and editors do not 
concern themselves with the urgent 
need for these kinds of courage to- 
day. Others have tried to perform 
courageously but have been slapped 
down. Any reporter knows that he 
does not work in a vacuum. What he 
accomplishes will only see the light of 
day if those above him have the cour- 
age to put it into print. 

The reporter’s courage must be wel- 
comed—in fact, demanded—by every- 
one up the line. The ad manager must 
recognize that without editorial cour- 
age the space or time he is selling 
sinks into the morass of the undistin- 
guished. The publisher—and the stock- 
holders—must recognize that without 
this courage they are only in the enter- 
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tainment business. And above all, the 
public must respect and treasure the 
courageous act performed for them, 
because we cannot survive without it. 

I like the way Ted White put it: 
"Our profession is like the med:cal pro- 
fession. News and truth, like healing 
and medicine, are things that must be 
provided our people, at no matter 
what cost. Our society cannot survive 
without good medicine and without 


truthful information.” 


It may be old-fashioned to say that 
journalism is public service. But in 
this swiftly and dangerously changing 
world, men and women who have no 
other interest than to report the truth 
as they see it can affect the fate of us 


all. 


The price of courage is always high 
and it is going up as we struggle to 
shape the world our children will live 
in. In the years ahead of us courage 
will be symbolized not only by the 
glamorous character in a dirty trench- 
coat covering a bloody battlefield, but 
also by the persistent, analytic reporter 
with the determination to get the facts 


and the guts to face them. 
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Alitalia offers this mellow combination on all jet fli$hts to London 


When the Italian flavor is sweet ver- 
mouth with London gin, you get a very 
British drink called “Gin & It". When 
the flavor is sumptuous Italian cuisine 
... modern Italian paintings. . . or the 
Roman conscientiousness of your stew- 
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make the 634 hours from New York to 
London simply fly! 

Alitalia's Super DC-8 Rolls-Royce Jets 
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U.N. Delegates 


particularly U.S.S.R. and India. Great 
interest is placed upon how the U.S. 
is being mistreated and insulted. Those 
countries who defend and uphold the 
American policies and ideals are to- 
tally ignored." 

On the other hand, an Asian dele- 
gate reported, ^In general, U.N. news 
is made to reflect the views of the 
U.S. and its allies. More coverage is 
given, for example, to the U.S. dele- 
gate's speeches or to those of delegates 
supporting the U.S. view on any issue. 
Impartial reporting on U.N. proceed- 
ings is the exception, not the rule.” 

Most delegates rate the press of 
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(Continued from page 13) 


their countries as accurate. Exactly 
75 per cent declared their own press 
gives an accurate picture of the U.S. 

Coupled with that response is per- 
haps the most heartening finding of 
the survey: 82 per cent of the dele- 
gates reported that the accuracy of the 
picture of America in the minds of 
their countrymen has improved. 

Few indicated, however, that press 
coverage of the U.S. in their countries 
is adequate, even though accurate. 
Most credit the improvement in under- 
standing of the U.S. to the activities 
of the USIA and to the influence of 
Americans in their countries. 


Apparently Americans overseas are 
not so “ugly” as they have been pic- 
tured in sume quarters. “You had an 
Ambassador with a fine sense of pub- 
lic relations in my country,” one Asian 
delegate reported. “He won many 
friends for the U.S.” 

Need for improvement was cited 
by many respondents. An Asian dele- 
gate said, “The efforts of the Free 
World are not concerted or bold 
enough in comparison to those of the 
communists. For example, the Voice 
of America will broadcast intermittent- 
ly to the countries of Asia, whereas on 
all stations repeatedly and consistently 
the communists will broadcast their 
charges against the Free World and 
in favor of the communists.” 

An African delegate declared, “My 
people do not know how hard your 
federal government is trying to pre- 
vent discrimination. The USIA should 
try to make this known by publicizing 
the role played by Negroes in different 
fields of life here." 

A Central American delegate noted 
that his countrymen have a distorted 
picture of the U.S. as a result of “the 
more intensive propaganda by others 
not favorable to the U.S." 

A South American delegate report- 
ed, "American propaganda concen- 
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Lufthansa stewardess, Miss Dietlind von Schönfeldt also speaks English and French... fluently. 


Miss Dietlind von Schónfeldt Invites You to an Unusual Supper Party 
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This charming young woman is a Lufthansa stewardess. She 
is typical of her colleagues who all have this in common: 
gracious background, poise and charm, intelligence and edu- 
cation. Every Lufthansa stewardess must, in addition to her 
native German, speak fluent English and at least one other 
language. Only about two of every ten applicants make the 
grade. The standards are high. 


But you and every passenger benefit. For when you fly 
Lufthansa Senator Service (First Class), you'll experience some- 
thing agreeably different. Every flight is a charming, informal 
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Atlantic. And there are no flights faster than Lufthansa's 707 
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U.N. Delegates 


(Continued from page 68) 


trates on describing the marvels of the 
American way of life without reporting. 
the struggles and the difficulties that 
the American has." 

Many indicated concern over the 
inadequacies of their own press cover- 
age. "It concentrates on the sensa- 
tional U.S. events and policies and 
gives the impression that the U.S. is 
always on the verge of some new 
lunacy,” commented the delegate from 
one English-speaking country. 

A representative from Southeast 
Asia says his country's press empha- 
sizes the scandals and other sensational 
news from the U.S. He attributes this 
to the fact "that in a big country there 
are sensational things going on." 

Several indicted U.S. motion pic- 
tures as a chief cause of distorted im- 
pressions of the U.S. One suggested 
U.S. censorship of movie exports. 

The severity of the delegates’ com- 
ments on the U.S. press and their own 
press did not betray any lack of faith 
in communications. Rather, through- 
out the responses there were several 
indications that delegates see more and 


i 


better communications as the chief 
hope for international understanding. 

There also was wide agreement on 
the remedy. Their own countries 
should maintain more correspondents 
in the U.S. At the same time, U.S. 
publishers and broadcasters should 
maintain more correspondents in their 
countries. Radio and telegraph rates 
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should be decreased in some way, so 
that there would be fewer economic 
restrictions on the flow of information. 

Perhaps most of all, the respondents 
believe, publishers and broadcasters 
in all countries should realize that the 
true interests of their readers and their 
audiences lie above entertainment and 
above sensationalism. 
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Which frame is stronger? 


Guardrail construction in the 1961 Ford Family of Fine Cars has 


greater rigidity, offers the strength of strong side rails. 


Ford Motor Company 
builds better bodies 


Millions of car frames are shaped like 
an "X." Weak in the middle, they 
lack the strength of strong side rails. 
Guardrail frames in the Ford and 
Mercury curve out. They are strong 
in the middle. Guard rails also 
protect passengers in the unitized 
bodies used in Falcon, Thunderbird, 
Comet and Lincoln Continental. 


ж ж ж 


The underside of a car body has 
exposed parts that are especially vul- 
nerablenow that chemical compounds 
are used to keep roads clean and dry. 
In the Ford Family of Fine Cars, the 
most vulnerable body parts are gal- 


vanized, zinc-coated to protect them 
against rust and corrosion. 


* ж ж 


Doors іп the Ford Family of Fine 
Cars are stronger. They are reinforced 
with steel beams. This means they are 
more rigid and therefore close tighter 
and quieter, reducing the likelihood 
of developing squeaks and rattles. 


* * * 


If you compare door latches, you will 
see that in our cars they are bigger 
and heavier than door latches in other 
cars. This makes for a tighter, stronger 
grip which reduces the possibility of 
doors springing open under impact. 
Statistics show that passengers who 
remain inside the ear in an accident 
are twice as safe. 
* * ж 


One reason for the unusually quiet 


ride in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 
is the soundproofed floors. Where 
other cars have only two layers of 
sound insulation, our ears have three 
layers of sound insulation. Each layer 
eliminates a different range of sound 
from rumbles to squeaks. As a result, 
very little noise gets through to the 
passenger compartment. 


* * * 


These are five of the many reasons we 
think you will find (upon comparing 
our cars with other cars) that Ford 
Motor Company builds better bodies. 
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a jigsaw puzzle thrown in a heap upon 
the table. The unarranged pieces of 
raw news would not make a picture at 
all, and fitting them together so that 
they do make a picture is the job of 
a Washington correspondent. 
However, very quickly the analogy 
of the jigsaw puzzle breaks down. 
Indeed, like most analogies, it is 


rather dangerous. Our job is not 
harder than it appears. In real life 
there is not, as there is in every jigsaw 
puzzle, one picture and one picture 
only, into which all the pieces will 
eventually fit. It is the totalitarian 
mind that thinks there is one and only 
one picture. All the various brands 
of totalitarianism, as violently as they 
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differ among themselves, have this 
in common. Each holds that it has the 
key and pattern of history, that it 
knows the scheme of things, and that 
all that happens is foreseen and ex- 
plained in its doctrine. 

But to the liberal mind, this claim— 
like any other human claim to omnis- 
cience—is presumptuous and it is false. 
Nobody knows that much. The future 
is not predetermined in any book that 
any man has written. The future is 
what man will make it; and about 
the present, in which the future is 
being prepared, we know something, 
but not nearly enough. 

Because we are newspapermen in 
the American liberal tradition, the way 
we interpret the news is not by fitting 
the facts to a dogma. It is by propos- 
ing theories or hypotheses, which are 
then tested by trial and error. We put 
forward the most plausible interpre- 
tation we can think of, the most 
plausible picture into which the raw 
news fits, and then see whether the 
later news fits into the interpretation. 

Last summer, while walking in the 
woods and on the mountains near 
where I live, I found myself day- 
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dreaming about how I would answer, 
about how I would explain and justify 
the business of being opinionated and 
of airing opinions regularly. 

“Ts it not absurd,” I heard the critic 
saying, "that anyone should think he 
knows enough to write so much about 
so many things? You write about 
foreign policy. Do you see the cables 
that pour into the State Department 
every day from all parts of the world? 
Do you attend the staff meetings of 
the Secretary of State and his ad- 
visors? Are you a member of the Na- 
tional Security Council? And what 
about all those other countries that 
you write about? Do you have the run 
of 10 Downing Street, and how do you 
listen in on the deliberations of the 
Presidium in the Kremlin? Why don't 
you admit that you are an outsider and 
that you are, by definition, therefore, 
an ignoramus? 

"How, then, do you presume to 
interpret, much less to criticize the 
policy of your own government or any 
other government?" 

Yet, formidable as it is, in my day- 
dream I have no trouble getting the 
better of this criticism. “And you, my 
dear fellow,” I tell the critic, “you be 


... The rationale of news analysis 


careful. If you go on, you will be 
showing how ridiculous it is that we 
live in a republic under a democratic 
system and that anyone should be 
allowed to vote. You will be denounc- 
ing the principle of democracy itself, 
which asserts that the outsiders shall 
be sovereign over the insiders. For you 
will be showing that the people, since 
they are ignoramuses, because they 
are outsiders, are therefore incapable 
of governing themselves. 

"What is more, you will be proving 
that not even the insiders are qualified 
to govern them intelligently. For there 
are very few men—perhaps 40 at a 
maximum—who read, or at least are 
eligible to read, all the cables that pour 
into the State Department. And then, 
when you think about it, how many 
senators, representatives, governors, 
and mayors—all of whom have very 
strong opinions about who should 
conduct our affairs—ever read these 
cables that you are talking about? 

"Do you not realize that about most 
of the affairs of the world we are all 
outsiders and ignoramuses, even the 
insiders who are at the seat of govern- 
ment? The Secretary of State is al- 
lowed to read every American docu- 
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ment he is interested in. But how 
many of them does he read? Even if 
he reads the American documents, he 
cannot read the British and the Cana- 
dian, the French and the German, the 
Chinese and the Russian. Yet he has 
to make decisions in which the stakes 
may well be peace or war. And about 
these decisions, the Congress, which 
reads very few documents, has to 
make decisions, too." 

Thus in my daydream I reduce the 
needler to a condition of sufficient 
humility about the universal ignorance 
of mankind. Then I turn upon him 
and with suitable eloquence declaim 
an apology for the existence of the 
Washington correspondent. 

"If the country is to be governed 
with the consent of the governed, then 
the governed must arrive at opinions 
about what their governors want them 
to consent to. How do they do this? 

"They do it by hearing on the radio 
and reading in the newspapers what 
the corps of correspondents tell them 
is going on in Washington, and in the 
country at large, and in the world." 


This article was adapted from a talk 
given by Mr. Lippmann to the Nation- 
al Press Club. 
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. . . Many questions, so few answers continea from page 21) 


from those two bastions of reliability 
and freedom, the Union of South 
Africa and the Union of the Soviet 
Socialist Republics make any differ- 
ence? Why did almost all of the Wash- 
ington analysts fail to alert us to our 
dwindling hoard of yellow until even 
the Government confessed its alarm? 
How many of us understand inter- 
national monetary exchange? 

Has there really been only one gen- 
eration between those two intimates 
of international bankers—Pere Cough- 
lin and Per Jacobsson? 

How few inspections per year, re- 
quired of the Soviet Union in a nuclear 
test-ban treaty, would reveal negli- 
gence or ignorance on the part of our 
government? How many would make 
us secure? 

The Soviet Union accuses the UN 
Congo Command of slavish support 
of the "imperialists." The Congo army 
accuses UN Commander Dayal of 
invariable assistance to the pro-Soviet 
forces. Is the Washington analyst able 
to confidently insist on anything other 
than support of the UN and sympathy 
for the ordeal of Hammarskjold? 

Why did the only perceptive piece 
on the Vietnamese “Agrovilles” appear 


in the London Economist? How ex- 
tensive and successful has been the 
land reform in Vietnam—Wolf Lade- 
jinsky's land reform? Is he the same 
Wolf Ladejinsky who was responsible 
for the land reform in Japan and For- 
mosa—and was tarred, along the way, 
by Joe McCarthy? 

Is there one working Washington 
journalist, or one overseas correspond- 
ent who could have mustered the facts 
required to refute the more than one 
hundred complete falsehoods in Fidel 
Castro's four-hour speech before the 
UN? Must they be refuted? By whom? 

What happened to FDR’s “good 
neighbor policy?” Which dictator was 
FDR referring to when he said, “He’s 
an 5.О.В. but he's our S.O.B.?" Why 
was that cute and consistent with a 
good neighbor policy then and not 
today? 

What precisely was Fidel Castro's 
role during the Bogotazo when Tru- 
man's Secretary of State George Mar- 
shall escaped assassination but three 
hundred others were not as lucky? 
Was there any meaning in the fact 
that the weapons were found in Fidel's 
room when he was arrested in Bogota? 


What might this, in 1948, have told 


Mr. M and Mr. D and President E 
in 1958? 

Who did sink the Maine, scuttle 
the London Economic Conference, 
oust Machado, kill Lumumba? 

I'm slipping to the same error. I'm 
asking questions that can be answered 
with the names of men. 

Harassed, beleagured "Washington 
correspondent — economist, physicist, 
labor lawyer, mathematician, geopoli- 
tician, political theorist, specialist 
above all in Kennedys. 

Is there no answer? There are many 
applauded, well-rewarded inadequate 
answers. 

There is style rather than sub- 
stance. 

There are men rather than meaning. 

There is accuracy in place of truth. 

There is objectivity in place of 
judgment. 

There are information and entertain- 
ment rather than complex depth. 

There is quiet grace rather than dis- 
comforting passion. 

And beyond all there remains the 
unending ordeal of the perceptive men 
and women who watch liberty's capi- 
tal for all of us. Theirs to reason why 
we do and die. 
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the sharpness of the fear of being ex- 
posed as a hollow and pretentious fel- 
low. It haunts him because he knows 
how easily it can be done. Any man 
who is half-, nay, quarter- -educated 
must be keenly aware of how little he 
really knows; 'and if he suspects the 
presence of some archer lurking in the 
bush with a quiverful of barbed criti- 
cisms, he is wary of presenting a tar- 
get. 

It is for that reason more than any 
other that I lament the absence of the 
most accurate bowman of the 20th 
Centurv, the late H. L. Mencken. 
Popular mythology has it that Men- 
cken was the scour ge of the boobs, 
although the fact is that he rejoiced 
in genuine boobs and held them in 
warm affection. His shafts were not 
aimed at them, but at pseudo-intellec- 
tuals, and at real intellectuals when 
they diverged from the straight and 
narrow path of reason. 

None of Mencken's darts ever pene- 
trated anything solid, but the havoc 
he wreaked upon inflated balloons 
made him the terror of the age, and 
this salutary fear constituted much of 
his value to his generation. In fact, I 
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am persuaded that the vast execution 
that he worked upon pomposities was 
the minor part of his service to so- 
ciety; the major part, and by long 
odds, was the vaster number of pom- 
posities he prevented from appearing. 
For no man who walks in shoe 
leather is wise at all times. Homer 
nods and, being human, he will nod 
the more frequently when there is no 
penalty for being caught napping. The 
twang of Mencken's bowstring usually 
meant the irremedial puncture of one 
stuffed shirt. So much is common 
knowledge. What is generally over- 
looked is that at the same moment it 
threw the fear of damnation into the 
breasts of a dozen men who might 
have been on the verge of speaking 
without thinking, causing them to 
pause and perhaps rearrange their 
ideas to the salvation of their reputa- 
tions. This, I submit, was twelve times 
as important a public service as the 
flattening of one blown-up bladder. 
Mencken and I disagreed funda- 
mentally, but as we were in perfect 
accord on trivialities, our encounters 
were always amicable. I thought, and 
still think, his philosophy unsound and 
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his politics fantastic; he, I have no 
doubt, regarded me as philisophically 
ignorant pm politically idiotic. But 
viiei of it? Perhaps we were both 
right. At any rate, the incontestable 
truth is that a healthy fear of the flick 
of his lash restrained me from commit- 
ting even more follies than I did com- 
mit. Nothing will shake my belief that 
he had the same effect on many others, 
with the result that the sum total of 
imbecility in American life and letters 
was substantially reduced by his pres- 
ence among us. There are doubtless 
greater services that an individual can 
render to his time. But not many. 
However, we have left Mencken be- 
hind, and I am stubbornly uncon- 
vinced that that is progress. On the 
contrary, I believe it is retrogression, 
doubly deplorable because of its tim- 
ing. A period in which pressure of 
events is forcing a wholesale revalu- 
ation of values, a widespread shift of 
attitudes as well as ideas, is obviously 
a period in which great mistakes are 
not merely possible, but virtually in- 
evitable. To hold such mistakes to the 
irreducible minimum should be our 
chief concern. To this end every new 
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idea advanced should be subjected to 
every imaginable test, including the 
acid test of scorn. All other tests we 
seem to be applying vigorcusly, but 
for scorn we have for the most part 
substituted mere denigration which, 
like many another substitute is nearly 
worthless. For genuine scorn implies 
understanding; it cannot, as calumny 
can, be the product of an empty mind. 
Above all, we are lavish with moral 
indignation. I am in disagreement with 
Mencken as to the utility of that 
emotion. I consider it an excellent im- 
plement in skilled hands but, like any 
other fine tool, it loses most of its 
efficacy when manipulated clumsily. 
Here enters the necessity for that 
nice discrimination between contempt 
and hate. Contempt has as its basis 
an appreciation of the excellent; no 
such restriction applies to hate. But 
appreciation of the excellent is the 
hallmark of the superior man; and the 
poison in that perversion of democracy 
that people call leveling and pedants 
call egalitarianism is its repudiation 
of the concept of that superior man. 
Historically, it has its justification, of 
course, in that the prerogative of su- 
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periority has frequently been appro- 
priated by people who were not super- 
ior. Mankind, taught by experience 
that the aristocracies of the past have 
been based on Jefferson’s “virtue and 
talents” less often than on the pre- 
hensile aptitude of their members, has 
much reason, if no valid excuse, for 
denying the existence of the aristoi. 

But it comes close to being an ex- 
cuse when the aristoi make no effort to 
claim their own prerogative, and tacit- 
ly acquiesce in the activities of the 
levelers. One of the most vicious of 
these is the disposition, apparently in- 
creasing, to attach moral turpitude to 
controversy. The really fanatical lev- 
elers make it absolute. The more mod- 
erate are willing, at least in theory, to 
tolerate dissent provided it is osten- 
sibly aimed at the substitution of 
better idea, rather than merely at the 
destruction of a bad one. What they 
call "constructive criticism" is permis- 
sible, although they view it somewhat 
as bachelor St. Paul viewed marriage 

—as an unfortunate necessity. 

Under no circumstances, however, 
may criticism be offered except with 
the mournful decorum of the under- 
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taker's assistants at a high-toned fu- 
neral. And this invalidates it to some 
extent, usually to a large extent, be- 
cause it removes most of Hin sting, and 
it is the sting that propels the donkey. 
Consider the unguent that most of the 
respectable mingled with their scanty 
criticism of the late Joseph McCarthy 
when he was at the height of his catas- 
trophic career: “I thoroughly approve 
his purpose although I cannot accept 
his methods.” They meant his avowed 
purpose, which was not necessarily 
his real one. But the highest and hol- 
iest purpose cannot make a dirty deed 
anything but dirty. McCarthy’s avow- 
ed purpose was the elimination of com- 
munist influence from government; 
but if it had been much more elevated, 
if his real purpose had been, say, noth- 
ing less than to embed the Shorter 
Gee in the mind of every infant 
Turk, still his methods would have 
been every whit as calamitous and dis- 
graceful. 

On Memorial Day, 1960, Leo 
Szilard, having been informed by his 
doctors that he had at most only a few 
months to live, addressed to the Amer- 
ican people a statement to which they 
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should give the serious consideration 
Recorded by law to a dying declar- 
ation. He warned us not to lay upon 
politicians alone blame for the failure 
during the previous eight years to ad- 
vance a single step toward establish- 
ment of a just and lasting peace. He 
asserted that it was a failure of all 
intellectual leadership in this nation. 

Such a statement from such a man 
cannot be dismissed with a shrug. 
Even if we believe that the failure is 
more apparent than real, it behooves 
us to investigate sedulously the reasons 
for this appearance of failure. The 
hasty and forthright will explain it 
with a single word—cowardice. But 
that simply raises another question, to 
wit: Of what are intelligent intellec- 
tuals afraid? The guillotine? In the 
first place, it is outmoded; of the hun- 
dreds of victims of the emotional or gy 
known as McCarthyism, two wr Biches 
only were actually sent to join the 
Salem witches; and in the second 
places if intellectual integrity is no 
longer backed by physical courage, 
talk of the future of the republic is 
wasted breath. 
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It is easier to believe that not cow- 
ardice but resentment is the impedi- 
ment that handicaps our natural 
aristocracy; which would mean that 
it is not fully aristocratic. With virtue 
and with talents, but lacking full ap- 
preciation that noblesse oblige, it re- 
mains a bit plebian. Lee de a 
sardonic professor of English taught 
my class when the century was young, 
“the most profitless form of endeavor 
open to man is that of skinning a jack- 
ass; for you may rest assured that the 
jackass will never thank you, and no- 
m else gives a damn." He had in 
mind the practice of literary criticism, 
but the relevance of his words to po- 
litical activity is plain. 

It is nonetheless a repudiation of the 
aristocratic attitude toward publie 
services. Effort without reward or hope 
of reward is the recognized obligation 
of the classes that really are upper in 
more than pride and privilege. Ameri- 
cans already recognize that as regards 
monetary reward; not scholars and 
scientists only, but businessmen, frank- 
ly avowing the profit motive in ordin- 
ary transactions, admit that it is their 
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duty to work for a dollar a year when 


the country is really in need of their 


services. 

But most of us still feel that a con- 
spicuous contribution to the general 
welfare does entitle a man to the re- 
spectful consideration of his fellow 
citizens. In principle it does. Never- 
theless, failure to collect any reward, 
not even common politeness, relieves 
no man of the obligation to perform 
the service. 

If his particular talent happens to 
be that of an adept and efficient skin- 
ner of jackasses, he must skin 'em, 
9 8 by his failure to receive 
thanks. Profitless though it may be, it 
is public service; for the jackass prop- 
erly skinned ceases to Dos and there- 
fore will not stimulate every other ass 
in the drove to lift his voice in a ca- 
cophony that. will deafen the ears of 
the nation to the urgings of common 
sense and common Сэй 


This article was לוו‎ from Mr. 
Johnson's newest book, “The Man Who 
Feels Left Behind," just published 
by William Morrow & Co. Copyright 
©1960, 1961 by Gerald W. Johnson. 
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The revolution in information 


making sizable gains in educational 
achievement: 


e 51-million high school graduates in 
1960 will increase to 70-million by 
1970; 8-million college graduates to 
almost 11-million. 


e A further reduction in the work- 
week will afford more leisure for 
educational and cultural activities. 


e Broader exposure of people through 
travel, and presently through trans- 
oceanic television, will add to a 
growing appetite for education and 
information, as well as a greater 
ability to take it in. 

People around the world want a 
louder voice in things that affect their 
lives. They are coming to realize that 
to have a voice in something requires 
knowing something about it. 

Governments that depend on the 
consent of the governed are dissem- 
inating this knowledge. A notable 
example is the evolution of the Presi- 
dential press conference over the past 
seven Administrations. Television and 
radio now give press credentials to an 
audience of some 90-million. Through 


this intimate vehicle of communication 
a head of government can mobilize 
support behind national purposes, pre- 
sent and urge the advantages of partic- 
ular programs, and explain the action 
of a department head or ambassador. 
And, on their part, people can judge 
reactions and answers to probing ques- 
tions from the professional press. Here 
is a meeting as significant as any other 
representative assembly. We can say 
that this one development in the In- 
formation Revolution is changing the 
course of government. 


We know that the instruments of 


broadcasting do not in themselves nec- 
essarily promote democracy. The tele- 
vision tube has helped maintain a 
dictatorship in Cuba. We can hope 
that the televised press conference will 
serve as a powerful example for de- 
mocracy. 

Today most of us know pathet- 
ically little about basic premises and 
A nerd behind government programs; 
and yet we are delegating authority to 
government for the spending of almost 
one-third of our national income. 
There are many expenditures that 
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most taxpayers don’t even understand. 
We need only mention our farm pro- 
gram and parity prices. The fact is 
that most federal and state depart- 
ments could perform more efficiently 
with broader information programs. 
When you tell people what it is you're 
doing—whether in government or busi- 
ness—you develop not only better use 
of your services and products, but you 
also expose yourself to the scrutiny 
and challenges of those whom you 
serve. From this exposure you learn 
how to provide a better service and a 
better product. Its significant that 
some of the most effective govern- 
ment officials in our nation's history 
have been those with a particular gift 
and enthusiasm for telling the country 
where it was heading 2d what was 
being done to help it reach its goals. 
Today, with a multiplicity of govern- 
ment activities, the channe!s of infor- 
mation to the public should be greatly 
expanded. 

Business communications have been 
developed with greater support and 
research than other forms. 

Years ago a consumers knowledge 
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of products was limited to a few basic 
commodities. Today a housewife has 
association with hundreds of indivi- 
dual products and brands. Her knowl- 
edge is likely to be up-to-date—despite 
the fact that more than half of today's 
products were not on sale as recently 
as ten years ago. 

With an increasing flow of new 
products, the information of business 
will help increase advertising volume 
from today's level of $11-billion to 
over $20-billion in 1970. 

Another development in business 
information may prove even more sig- 
nificant, for it is changing the relation- 
ship between business management 
and the public. Basically, it will be a 
greater flow of information between 
today's professional manager and the 
consumer on all major problems of 
business: corporate policies, financing, 
public relations, commercial relations, 
relations with the community and with 
government. 

Traditionally, management has been 
primarily accountable to stockholders. 
This accountability will continue. But 
today a business is increasingly de- 


pendent on the votes of the public as 
well as on the votes of stockholders. 
Over the years business has sought 
out the preferences of consumers in 
the design of products. It is now sam- 
pling public opinion not only for the 
shaping of products, but for a com- 
pany's future. In short, the public is 
gaining an increasing voice in business 
management. The publics “rights” 
may not be specifically recognized in 
corporation charters or by-laws; never- 
theless, it will help a corporation de- 
cide in what areas, for example, it 
should contribute to employee and 
community welfare; what interest it 
should take in education, politics, or 
other activities. These questions will 
be clarified by a kind of continuing 
conversation between management 
and the public—a conversation sup- 
plied on both sides with far more 
information than ever before available. 
In a sense this is a revolutionary 
shift of influence. In recent years 
management's accountability to stock- 
holders has become diffused with dis- 
persion of stock ownership. More and 
more, in the future, management will 
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recognize an important accountability 
to the public with its decisive power 
of buying or not buying the company’s 
stock, as well as its products and serv- 
ices. 

To paraphrase the opening premise 
—telling is an important part of doing, 
and a great deal must be done around 
the world in the coming years. 

The function of telling—in govern- 
ment, education, and  business—is 
poorly understood in many quarters, 
even by some who are professional 
communicators. 

A new appreciation as well as new 
techniques of telling must be devel- 
oped today as an essential part of the 
Information Revolution. 

The great outpouring of facts and 
ideas from today’s laboratories, libra- 
ries, and offices can only have value if 
they achieve “time and place utility” 
—if they find their best application. 
Everyone in communication faces the 
need of achieving new productivity 
gains in his field, if the Information 
Revolution is to create—world-wide— 
the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 
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criticize our government when we be- 
lieve its actions to be in error. 

The scope of government informa- 
tion agencies, however, can be greatly 
widened in its appeal to the peoples 
of other countries—particularly those 
new and undeveloped nations whose 
struggle to win independence from 
colonialism has left them unable to 
detect the slave chains held by the 
communists who promise them the 
moon. 

Nor must we ever forget those al- 
ready enslaved behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and the need to get the American 
message to them so that they may 
take heart from the realization that 
freedom, decency and justice will live 
in the world although blotted out from 
their view by communist tyranny. 

Will it be said that getting our mes- 
sage abroad will cost much more 
money? We do not count the cost of 
weapons when we are at war—and 
this is the main front of the Cold War. 
Its weapons are as vital for our own 
and the world's future as the missiles 
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and submarines that protect us against 
the Cold War becoming a hot war. 

'To return to our own responsibility 
as newsmen: Much of it lies in reori- 
enting ourselves to changing news 
values in a changing world. We have 
lived too long with the cliché that 
readers and listeners are interested on- 
ly in evil and are bored by good news. 

Let us do our part in spreading the 
proud word that is the story of a na- 
tion unsurpassed in history for its 
benefits to its own people and others. 
Foreign aid, for instance, is not just 
a dull couple of paragraphs or a line 
on the air. It is what our country is 
doing to save peoples everywhere from 
misery and slavery. It is news—inter- 
esting news. 

Conversely, let us realize that what 
we take for granted in our own under- 
standing of communism's shortcom- 
ings and betrayal of peoples is not so 
well known to everyone. When the 
Soviet farm program fails, when its 
industrial machine creaks, when the 
Red Chinese and satellite productions 


fall on their faces, that is big news and 
should be treated for its full value. 

Our opponents are consistently fool- 
ing immature minds of newly freed 
nations with the boasts of their suc- 
cesses. They scream “wuxtry” about 
any failure of ours and suppress their 
own. I believe it is essential that we 
correct that phony picture. 

What is more, all of us should be 
willing to lend the benefit of our pro- 
fessional know-how in our govern- 
ment’s efforts to spread the U.S. story 
around the globe. 

It is my belief that the govern- 
ment agencies should consult the men 
of top skills in our profession. 

After all, we know the Russians 
avail themselves of the knowledge and 
skills of their best brains at all times. 
And, thankfully, under our free system 
we can't be commandeered for govern- 
ment use like Russians. But I am sure 
that we would all be glad to help, with 
our know-how, of our own free wills. 
And that can match and surpass any- 
thing the communists can produce. 
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spoken journalism, including discus- 
sion on the air and news on the screen. 

Vast sums are devoted by founda- 
tions and individual philanthropists to 
education and to many other worthy 
social causes. Yet the immediate day- 
to-day impact on men's minds of the 
radio, the press, television, the movies 
and the magazines is of at least equal 
importance in the critical years now 
upon us. 

This institute would have four main 
purposes: 

l. To encourage and help to bring 
about improvement in the purveying 
of information, discussion and argu- 
ment by existing publications both 
written and oral. 

2. To create a more favorable cli- 
mate in the form of readier public 
acceptance and reward for all those 
now controlling or managing oral or 
written publishing enterprises; that 
is, those who want to do a better pub- 
lic service job in the information field, 
and for all who wish to come into the 
field with higher ideals and purposes. 

3. To analyze and publicize threats 
to the public welfare in the form of 
assaults on freedom of the press. 

4. To make ever larger numbers of 


the public more and more proof 
against bad news handling, bad edi- 
torials or poor arguments by teaching 
people to weigh and judge for them- 
selves in reading, listening and look- 
ing, and to detect at least the more 
obvious devices of inadequacy, un- 
fairness or intellectual dishonesty. 

There are many reasons why such 
an institute would be useful in our 
society today. The faith on which our 
democracy is founded—and on which 
great numbers of thoughtful persons 
think it must always be founded—is 
this: There can be no real, lasting and 
improving democracy unless the peo- 
ple understand the basic political, 
social and economic issues upon 
which their welfare depends. Under- 
standing, the people can intelligently 
exercise their voting right and exert 
the force of public opinion. Thus they 
'an choose and change their govern- 
ment and affect its actions, as well as 
the actions and influences of large 
organized groups, to the end that the 
public welfare is served. 


This article was adapted from a talk 
by Mr. Murrow to the Radio-Tele- 
vision Executives Society. 
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tainment programing for news events 
became more commonplace than un- 
usual. 

This is part of broadcasting’s nec- 
essary role of competitor of the printed 
newspaper. By vigilant probing of 
every facet of our national life, tele- 
vision and radio can help keep the 
senior service honest and alert. 

At the same time, none of us in the 
broadcasting business pretends that 
radio and television can ever replace 
the newspapers. 

Some events we can present far 
more graphically, and therefore with 
more impact, than the newspapers can, 
but there are many subjects with 
which we can scarcely deal at all. In 
daily newscasts, limitations of time 
and the attention-span of a listener, as 
opposed to a reader, prevent us from 
giving much more than headline 
treatment to any one story. 

The newspaper is needed for refer- 
ence, verification and amplification. 
Not separately, but together, we of the 
broadcast and the printed news media 
will keep on doing the job—of helping 
this nation be the best informed on 
the face of the globe. 
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